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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


CONFERENCE ON NATURE STUDY. 


N the absence of the Chairman, Dr. A. 
E. Maltby, Principal of the Slippery 
Rock State Normal School, presided over 
the meeting of the Department of Nature 
Study, and read the following paper: 


SOME PHASES OF NATURE STUDY. 


The introduction of nature study into 
the school work in one or more of its par- 
ticular phases naturally draws attention 
to consideration of the best methods for 
securing the advantages which the study 
offers to the teacher and the child. In 
these days of advanced ideas, when the 
demand is growing stronger every year 
for concrete work in education, much 
Stress must be laid upon nature study as 
affording the desired mental discipline. 
It cannot be denied, however, that much 
of the work along the various lines is so 
desultory and fragmentary that little of 
any real value is gained. Intelligent as- 
sociation with nature in any of the many 

hases of her activity cannot fail to be 

neficial to the growing mind, and espe- 
cially is this true when the active prin- 
ciple within the child-mind is brought 
into harmonious contact with that phase 
of nature study that deals with the prin- 
ciple of fe in the external world. 

Nature study has been defined as the 
seeing of the things one looks at, and the 
drawing of the proper conclusions there- 
from. In any one of the phases studied, 
the child must be kept in sympathy with 





nature, and the final product must be the 
sympathetic, nature-loving child. A 
graded and systematic body of facts kills. 
nature study. When the teacher thinks 
chiefly of his subject, he teaches a science; 
when he thinks chiefly of the effects upon 
his pupils, he teaches nature study. 

In its essence it will be readily seen 
that nature study is but a re-birth of the 
actual methods of Gilbert White and of 
Agassiz. It is in reality the true method 
of study in any subject like natural his- 
tory, and has for years been sadly neg- 
lected by the professional zoologist. 
More and more has his work tended 
toward special and almost secret instruc- 
tion to a few—a sort of esoteric instruction 
as distinguished from the exoteric in- 
struction which should be given to the 
general public. The teacher must not be 
so much engrossed in his researches in 
the private laboratory that he loses touch 
with the man of general information, 
while even the amateur is unable to 
understand in large degree the results 
which the scientist has elaborated. 
Nature study must be an affair of the 
heart—a real development of true sym- 
pathy with nature in all her works. 

Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
_ 0, be my friend, and teach me to be thine. 


Yet nine out of every ten of the in- 
structors in natural science if asked to 
assist in the preparation of a lesson in 
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nature study will degin with the gun, that 
is, will pull apart and analyze the wings 
of the bird so as to show every distinct 
feather, instead of calling attention to 
the phases of instinct and habit, and to 
the adaptation of parts to their various 
uses. The analysis is of great service in 
its place, however. Order must be 
brought out of the chaos of observation, 
and the power of just discrimination be 
ae, yet the ideal nature study 
makes the student the historian of nature 
rather than the dissector of nature. 

The nature study movement is the 
most conspicuous feature in educational 
methods. Child study, which alone dis- 
putes the supremacy, is only another 
phase of the same great educational pro- 
gress. The basis of nature study is con- 
tact of the child-mind with the world of 
realities. Every child has a quick eye 
for the curious and interesting things in 
the fields and woods, and nature study 
becomes especially valuable, therefore, 
because it is associated with the interest 
and work of childhood. A good teacher, 
in love with learning and on speaking 
terms with nature, will be able to obtain 
results which will far surpass anything 
which can be done by adherence to mere 
work with the text-book. The essence 
of nature study is to expand and train the 
mind of the pupil, rather than to em- 
phasize the importance of the subject 
matter. True nature study holds at 
present no direct relation to the study of 
the subjects as presented in the ordinary 
text-books. Such presentation of the 
material does not possess any advantage 
that does not belong to other subjects 
presented through the text. The child 
mind does not crave the text-book, but 
reaches out after the things themselves, 
in order that a complete idea of nature’s 
message may be gained. The growing 
mind of the child is stimulated by intel- 
ligent contact with nature in any phase 
a presentation. That is a great moment 
in the child’s life when he finds that the 
thing he loves links him to the internal 
or mental world as well as to the external 
world of the zon-ego. Instinctively he 
loves nature, and is interested in the 
things which he can see and handle. The 
teacher may not be able to make the 
children ‘‘see nature,’’ but he can lead 
them in their study so that they will not 
lose the love of nature they already have. 

It would be a large undertaking to 
attempt to enumerate the objects to be 
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studied. In general the objects should 
be things which can be seen and handled. 
Encourage the children to bring to you, 
from their walks in the fields and woods, 
whatever to them seems curious and in- 
teresting. Stimulate the natural curiosity 
of the children, and let interest keep well 
ahead of knowledge. During the various 
seasons of the year the teacher will have 
little trouble in finding an abundance of 
material. Nature appears in myriad 
forms, yet even here the real miracles lie 
nearest at hand. We need not call the 
attention of the child to the seemingly 
more marvelous things in nature before 
he gains some knowledge of the marvels 
at his feet. The motto written on the 
walls of the old school at Eton is sug- 
gestive to the teacher who would succeed 
in nature study: 
“Do ye nexte thinge.”’ 

So the children are encouraged to be- 
come collectors of materials for the les- 
sons, school museums are formed, and 
those things that can be found near at 
hand are studied; to-day a stone, to- 
morrow a twig, a leaf, a bird, a flower. 
In the geographical phase of nature 
study, let the child study the sand, the 
gravel, and the clay. How were these 
materials formed, whence were they de- 
rived, and by what means were they laid 
down in their present position? How 
came the different rocks to occupy their 
present places in the earth? Are there 
any similar changes now going forward 
on the face of the globe? Study the 
aetion of the brooks and larger streams 
as they bear away the mud, the sand and 
the gravel in one place, and deposit it 
in another. Let the child discover that 
the rains and frosts, the winds and other 
agents act upon the solid rocks of the 
earth, and make them crumble down, 
thus forming new soil. Open the eyes of 
the child to some of these wonders that 
lie all aronnd him. 

In general it may be said that those 
objects are most interesting to the child 
that attract him through motion or beauty. 
The living animal and the color masses 
of the flowers attract the child at once. 
Objects in perfectly natural conditions 
are much better than cut and dried spec- 
imens. Among the subjects suitable for 
nature study during the several months 
of the school year are these: 

Plants, seeds and buds; development 
of buds; growth of plants; roots and 
rootlets; stems and leaves; flowers; colors 
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of foliage; parts of plants used by man; 
where certain plants abound; common 
forest trees, etc.; fruits and seeds, etc. 
Other subjects which may be similarly 
expanded may include animals, birds, 
quadrupeds, beasts of burden, minerals, 
winds, soils, temperature, time, migra- 
tion of birds, etc., etc., the host of na- 
tural phenomena which are related to the 
child’s mental life. 

There are as many ways of conducting 
nature study lessons as there are good 
teachers; still some suggestions as to the 
preferable methods may not be amiss. 
‘When Agassiz held his great school of 
science on that little island of Penikese 
off the coast of Massachusetts, he stated 
vital truth when he said, ‘‘ Study nature, 
not books.’’ The only natural and pro- 
ductive method of teaching the subject to 
the young must be through direct con- 
tact with nature. If science work be 
attempted through the study of text- 
books alone, no strictures of the oppo- 
nents of the departure can be too severe. 
The vital principle of the work being 
absent, the results will be meager and 
inadequate. 

Nor will the German laboratory 
methods, so prevalent and useful in spec- 
ialization, produce the results we seek. 
The-point of view and motive of the lab- 
oratory method is distinctly wrong for the 
work in the public school, since the 
attempt is made to teach primarily the 
facts of the sciences rather than to de- 
velop and train the mind of the child. It 
is true that the habits of correct observa- 
tion and concentrated attention can be 
secured also by the laboratory methods, 
but it is of prime importance that the 
first contact with nature should be sym- 
pathetic rather than systematic. The 
stage of the microscope and the tables of 
the laboratory are too narrow ranges for 
the young mind when there are fields and 
forests adjacent. The objects must first 
be presented to the child as wholes—to 
be analyzed it is true, but not to be re- 
constructed from the original protoplasm. 
In this sense synthesis should not pre- 
cede analysis. The child must not have 
set before him the impossible task of re- 
discovering all the truths of natural 
science. Laboratory practice has its limi- 
tations in the capacities of the pupils, in 
the time at their disposal, and in the 
means at hand. The laboratory methods, 
as usually pursued, lack the inspiration 


and impulses which the young mind - 
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needs. The golden mean must be reached 
in practice, and the work be made neither 
rigidly fine nor yet desultory and frag- 
mentary. The first consideration must 
be the cultivatiou of the powers of the 
child; his imagination must be quick- 
ened, his sympathies enlarged, his points 
of contact with the world increased. A 
well-known naturalist has said: ‘‘One 
throb of love of nature which you can 
awaken in the child’s heart is worth any 
number of dry facts which you can put 
into his head.’’ 

‘*O, Nature, gracious mother of us all ! 
Within thy bosom myriad secrets lie, 
Which thou revealest to the patient eye 

That seeks and waits.” 

The work with the young children 
should be informal, consisting of talks 
with the children, 4y the children, and 
sometimes /o the children. No tasks 
should be set nor examinations held, yet 
the work should not be allowed to degen- 
erate into a confusion of tongues. There 
must be definite plan and purpose in the 
mind of the teacher. The nature work 
may in some schools take the form of a 
rest exercise, but such a rest exercise as 
comes from change and not from idleness. 
There should be short, sharp, and spicy 
observation; the odject rather than the 
teacher. Variety in method from day to 
day must not be lacking, and things must 
be studied as they are and not as they 
ought to be. The child should be taught 
to make his own charts, reproducing by 
drawings, by blue prints, etc. The indi- 
vidual interest should be preserved, and 
to a large degree the pupil should select 
his own objects. 

One prime condition of success in na- 
ture study is genuine, contagious enthus- 
iasm. The teacher must himself feel the 
living interest which he wishes the pupil 
to acquire. Knowledge, accurate and 
ready, is also essential. The teacher 
must inform himself before he can prop- 
erly inform others. Nor need he become 
a scientist to be able to do this. He 
should, in a sense, be simply an older 
pupil. ‘‘Do not be ashamed to say, / 
do not know’’ was written on the black- 
board in the old sheep barn at Penikese. 
The teacher will need Helps in securing 
information, but such text-books should 
be used as guides rather than as original 
sources of information. The book should 
never stand between the child and nature. 
The teacher should have the power to 
see the true correlations: Thus the corre- 
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lations between nature study and lan- 
guage, drawing, writing, and other ele- 
mentary branches should be skilfully 
utilized. Nor should such correlations 
be in any sense artificial, forced, or 
strained. Thus the true objects of nature 
study may be attained: the development 
of true sympathy with nature in all her 
works, and the expression of the effects 
of nature upon the mind. 

The next paper on the programme was 
read by Mrs. Letitia P. Wilson, of Johns- 
town, Superintendent of the State Kinder- 
garten Association : 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR PRE- 
SENTING NATURE STUDY TO 
SMALL CHILDREN. 


It was a warm morning in May. A 
kindergartner stood at the head of the 
stairs awaiting the arrival of two little 
boys whose pattering feet were heard in 
the hall below. These boys were brothers, 
the older one a tall lad of six and a half 
years, quiet in his manner, rather inclined 
to be written as Little Sobersides. In his 
hands he carried a wooden bow! half full 
of water. Some common water weeds 
were floating over it, while underneath 
were a small lizard and a little crab. As 
he put the bowl into the centre of the 
ring, he explained to the other children 
that he had gathered the weeds and 
grasses and put them into the bowl so 
that the crab and the lizard would not 
get lonesome, for these same weeds and 
grasses grew on the edge of the brook 
where the day before these little animals 
had lived. Hetold us further that when 
he started home from the brook he had a 
leech too, but he thought the lizard had 
gotten hungry and eaten it on the way. 

The kindergartner turned away to 
greet the other boy, leaving a half-dozen 
children to tell of various expeditions to 
this same brook—the brook that ran 
through the first woods east of town. 
What treasures they had gathered in the 
way of shining pebbles and snail shells! 
Indeed the kindergarten cupboard had 
stored in its capacious depths various 
things from this first trip to the woods— 
a feather from a blue jay’s wing and 
cocoons and lichens from the trees. It 
was here that the blue-birds and robins 
sang in early spring time, and every leaf 
and blade had its message for the little 
child fortunate enough to go to the first 
woods east of town. 

The second boy was the very reverse 
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of his brother. Almost five years old 
but short in stature for his years, his 
chubby limbs brought him more slowly 
to the top of the stairs, but with the 
utmost animation he exclaimed, ‘‘ Here 
are some violets just crying for a drink of 
water!’’ at the same time holding up his 
fat little hand almost hidden by its fist- 
full of early spring violets that drooped 
from the tight clutch and the perspiring 
fingers. Quietly the kindergartner placed 
them in a glass of water, and put them 
on the window-sill where the fresh breeze 
helped to revive them. In an hour the 
child exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, look! Now the 
violets have had a drink of water and 
they are not thirsty any longer.’’ And 
happily he pursued his little play. 

An eminent psychologist said over each 
school gate should be written this motto 
for the teacher: ‘‘Zstablish a background 
of sympathy.’ How happily it can be 
done through the nature work! Slowly 
we are beginning to recognize the fact 
that a love for the common things about 
him does not necessarily bespeak an em- 
bryo naturalist in our midst. We have 
discovered that a// children have a love 
for the ever-abundant blessings—the com- 
mon things about them. What the 
child truly needs is a conscious inter- 
preter that shall aid him, to be written, 
**One who has eyes to see, and sees; one 
who has ears to hear, and hears.’’ What 
attracts the child so strongly is something 
beyoud the lifeless things—of them, yet 
beyond them. It is majestic Nature her- 
self, with her thousand manifestations, 
with her great unknown universe, ani- 
mate and inanimate, that creates the 
interest and thus ever woos the child. 

The little one always brings with him 
into the Kindergarten that wonderful fac- 
ulty of his, to endow nature with his own 
attributes; and as the crab and the lizard 
were treated with consideration because 
they might be homesick, and as the 
withered violet suggested to the small 
boy his thirst on a warm day, so must 
our plans for his development encourage 
those traits which shall blossom into lov- 
ing kindness for persons as well as things. 
The objects about him are so diverse, the 
time so limited, that it is often a most 
difficult task to present the thing which 
interests and instructs at the same time 
unless we are ourselves saturated with a 
love for God’s visible emblems of beauty. 
Let us remember that there are but three 
channels of thought through which all 
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development must come: Nature—Man 


Nature never did betray the heart that loved her; 

Tis her privilege through all the years of this 
our life 

To lead from joy to joy. 

For she can so inform the mind that is 
within us, 

So impress with quietness and beauty, 

That rash judgments, nor sneers of selfish men 
will e’er prevail against us, 

Nor disturb our simple faith that all which we 
behold is full of blessing. 


When the city-bred child first comes 
into the kindergarten and into the 
primary school, and is shown a potato, a 
radish, an onion, a handful of seeds of 
peas, corn or beans, he will very quickly 
tell you that these things were obtained 
at the grocery store—his mind goes no 
farther. All that is needed to get these 
things is money—his first lesson in being 
impressed with the power of the almighty 
dollar. And why not, unless we take 
the trouble to trace before his very eyes 
the process of growth? If there is no 
available garden in the school yard, a 
window box will answer the purpose very 
well. Here in the spring time, yes as 
early as February, may be planted the 
seeds—for the child has learned to recog- 
nize and name the common garden 
seeds large enough to be handled, pump- 
kin, corn, pea and beans, in their many 
varieties. The box of seeds is prepared 
by the children themselves early in the 
autumn, gathered on various excursions. 
Corn is shelled, the peas and beans are 
taken from their pods. For the younger 
children no more delightful occupation is 
found than stringing the seeds while 
they are still soft, and placing them in 
tows when hard, first sorting each kind. 
When the time for planting begins either 
peas or beans should be soaked to note 
the effect of moisturé upon them. Then 
they are planted in the nice warm sand 
and covered for a day or two. If indi- 
viduality is insisted upon, each child may 
have his empty half egg-shell filled with 
earth ready to transplant later. A few 
more seeds should be planted than will 
be needed, to be sacrificed to the child’s 
love for investigation. He wants to see 
the tiny plumule and the slender rootlet. 
The seed cup with its nourishment that 
the water and the sunshine have cooked 
—just as mother gets the food ready for 
little brother—is there to nourish the 
young plant till it is strong enough to 
grow alone. 
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Always keep near to the child’s point 
of view. Show by a strip of blotting paper 
how the stem drinks up the water. Set 
a plant in the dark till it grows pale for 
lack of sunshine. Children never know 
one quality well till they know its oppo- 
site—and thus they see that sunshine is 
the artist that paints the leaves green. 
All these common things fill them with 
wonder and delight. Thus in this 
simple laboratory work is developed a 
ys regard for not only the conditions 

ut for the toiler who helps to produce 
what later on the grocer has to sell. 

In the sunny days of May give each 
child a few seeds to plant and tend in the 
warm days of his vacation, thus becoming 
a nurturer of life. A child whom I knew 
had cultivated a little bed of beans. One 
day when his mother was preparing 
string-beans for dinner he came in with 
his half-dozen pods, asking her to: tie a 
thread around each one, that he might 
know his own when they were cooked 
with the others. 

The school programme should always 
provide for four or five excursions into 
the country in the spring time, when the 
children may gather the early flowers. 
Shallow tin cracker-boxes carried along, 
into which some wild flowers are care- 
fully transplanted, will reward us with 
blooming plants for many days after the 
excursion is over. Two or three flowers 
recognized and cared for in a season are 
enough. By constantly reviewing the 
child of ten or twelve years old he is made 
familiar with the names of the common 


wild flowers in the neighborhood, and is 


able to greet them as friends. The col- 
ored pictures, or better still, the pressed 
and mounted specimens, are like the re- 
newal of friendships of early days gone 
by. ‘These, with little poems relating to 
the plant, are always recalled with pleas- 
ure, as I have no doubt many of my 
hearers will testify. Let the actual work 
of watering and tending be done by the 
child. Let him feel the responsibility 
that comes from nurture. 

The care of animal life is net so easy 
in the public school, except under the 
most favorable conditions. A canary 
may be properly cared for, and it is a 
source of delight to the children. But 
much better do they love the denizens of 
the wood, whose melody makes glad 
every spring excursion. An aquarium, 
if properly constructed and placed so that 
at least a part of the day its dwellers may 
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live in the shadow, is enjoyed, and helps 
to take on the scientific habit, which 
should mean to us an orderly habit of 
observing with intelligence. Our first 
study in the Kindergarten should be 
with the domestic fowls—the chickens, 
the turkey, the pigeon—and then the 
wild birds that live in our gardens that 
are partially dependent upon man for a 
living. The robin and the blue-bird, 
and even the much-despised sparrow, 
teach the child enough of bird ways to 
capture his interest and set him to imi- 
tating their ways. You know at first it 
is not so much what the bird is as what 
it can do that attracts the child. The 
bird flies—he tries to fly; the bird hops— 
and immediately the child hops. The 
mother bird cares for its young, and 
sympathetically we find the child imitat- 
ing it. Thus the birds silently teach 
him to care for helpless things. 

The wide-awake primary teacher has 
long ago utilized these movements of 
flying, hopping and tending in the pro- 
per disciplining of her school. The bird 
games a the kindergarten are played in 
nearly all first-class primary schools. 
Here one sees small collections of nests 

athered in early autumn excursions. 

hese small collections teach the child 
much about the personal habits of the 
birds. The untidy, rudely constructed 
nests of the robin and blue-bird are in 
strong contrast to the dainty nests of the 
orioles and the vireos. As we send pho- 


tographs of beloved people and places to 
our friends, sure of appreciation, so a true 
picture of a bird means much in our study 


of the birds. The domestic animals—the 
cat, the cow, the horse and the sheep— 
add so much to the comfort of the home 
that the child recognizes them as his 
friends, and so they are studied in their 
family life, cat and kittens, dogs and 
puppies, cow and calf, etc. Slowly the 
child begins to comprehend that ‘‘ all life 
is one life,’’ all mother-love the same in 
kind if not in degree. And thus by the 
physical relationships are awakened spir- 
itual relationships, chief of which is re- 
vealed by Him who was subject unto His 
mother, even Mary and Her Blessed 
Son. 

It is thus through the care of plants 
and animals that the young child is taught 
toleration, kindness and responsibility. 
His interest has been developed and a 
foundation is laid for systematic observa- 
tions and scientific study. 
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As his knowledge grows apace he 
comes to realize the beauty and order of 
the Universe, whose open door shows 
each thing in its right place, and doing 
its appointed work. Thus nature work 
becomes a hint of an inner peace, and a 
preparation for right living with our fel- 
low-men. 

There was nodiscussion of either paper, 
the attendance being small at the early 
hour in the morning to which the depart- 
ment meetings had been postponed. 

After the reading of the second paper, 
Dr. A. E. Maltby was elected president 
of the Department for next year, and Miss 
H. Daisy Smith, of Delaware county, 
secretary. The conference then ad- 
journed. 





CHILD STUDY DEPARTMENT. 


HE Child Study Department met in 

the North School building at 9 a. m., 
Prof. Henry H. Goddard in the chair. 
The part of the programme consisting 
of a paper by Miss Edith Mansfield, of 
the Indiana State Normal School, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Child Study: Why, Where.and 
How shall we teach it?’’ and a paper 
by Frank K. Walter, principal of Avon- 
dale public schools, entitled, ‘* What One 
Teacher Can Do,’’ was omitted, the sud- 
den and unexpected change of time for 
the department meetings having made it 
impossible for Miss Mansfield to remain 
and Mr, Walter being alsounable toattend 
the meeting. The paper written by Miss 
Mansfield is as follows : 


CHILD-STUDY—WHERE, WHY AND HOW 
SHALL IT BE STUDIED ? 

Mr. Spencer, in ‘‘ Education,’’ rightly 
arraigned the curriculum of the last cen- 
tury, in his charge that it made no provi- 
sion for training in one of the most seri- 
ous duties of life—that of parenthood. 
This note of warning has at last reached 
the popular ear, and in Child-Study, as 
now introduced into many universities, 
and some normal schools, we see a tardy 
response. 

It is not the business of this paper to 
explain nor to defend child-study, nor 
even to attempt to prove that it has ad- 
vanced much beyond crude beginnings, 
but it can safely be said that what has 
been done has already proved of immense 
value along practical lines relating to 
health, discipline and the development 
of attention and interest. 
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How far many of those who should be 
best informed as to the real spirit of the 
work and what has been accomplished 
by it, are from understanding child- 
study, was well illustrated in an insti- 
tute recently attended, where it was my 
pleasure to listen to a most interesting 
talk given by a successful institute 
speaker on what she was pleased to call 
‘* Child-Study.”’ 

She began by criticising as ‘‘ fads’’ and 
‘* affectations,’’ calculated to do more 
harm than good, most forms of child- 
study as at present carried on in our uni- 
versities or by specialists. The audience, 
naturally conservative, and opposed to 
new lines of work, applauded most 
heartily witticisms given at the expense 
of !‘‘ child-study cranks,’’ which to one 
who understood the meaning and scope 
of child-study work, displayed only the 
crassest ignorance of the whole subject. 

She then went on to give her ‘“‘ real 


child-study,’’ which was entirely inde- 
pendent of books, and needed no assist- 
ance from original research. From her 
point of view—and I think it is the pop- 
ular one—the only child-study work 
worthy the name consists in the applica- 
tion at a particular moment of a certain 


intuitive knowledge of how to get froma 
child a desirable reaction. . 

In her case this was doubtless all that 
was needed for the best results, but alas! 
she gave no recipe by which this God- 
given, intuitive knowledge might be 
passed on. The ninety and nine were 
left in darkness on this point, but com- 
fortable in the assurance that for them to 
put forth effort along other lines of child- 
study would indeed be a mistake, since 
“intuitive knowledge’’ would take its 
place. It is just because the men who 
through past years have added to our 
science of Education have recognized the 
insufficiency of such intuitive knowledge 
that we have to-day such a science, te 
which in the last ten years child-study 
has added no small part. Just as wisely 
may we trust to intuitive knowledge of 
law, of medicine, of engineering, as to 
intuitive knowledge of the developing 
human being. It has been said that the 
method of education must always be 
largely determined by the current con- 
ception of the child mind, and child- 
study has so altered the point of view 
here that method to be consistent must 
be altered too. 

It would be idle to say that child-study 
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has yet established such a body of laws 
and principles as give it a right to be 
considered a full-fledged science, tut 
enough has been done to furnish the 
average teacher considerable guidance, 
and the time has come when the results 
of child-study to date should be part of 
the required equipment of every teacher, 
principal and superintendent, as well as 
the desired equipment of all parents. 

Granting that child-study has a place 
in the curriculum, where shall it. be 
taught? Evidently not in grammar 
grade nor in the high school, since child- 
study itself warns us against too early 
arousing self-consciousness. But there 
is not a member of our profession who 
will not perform his or her duties more 
skilfully, nor a parent who will not train 
children more wisely, for this knowledge. 
The places then where the child-study 
work should properly be presented are the 
Normal School, the Training School, the 
Woman’s Club, the University, and the 
Educational Association. 

A straw tells which way the wind 
blows, and it is encouraging to find that 
an increasing number of our large uni- 
versities are adding child-study in some 
form to their work. Normal schools east 
and west make it a part of their curric- 
ulum. Pennsylvania lags behind, and 
one outcome of our meeting to-day 
should be the awakening of public inter- 
est and pedagogical conscience to the 
crying need of child-study as a branch of 
the curriculum, and of its practical value 
as a subject for club discussion. 

There are so many satisfactory answers 
to our question, ‘‘Why teach Child- 
Study?’ that it is difficult to choose 
amongst them. Let the first answer, 
however, be in words quoted from that 
most admirable book, “The Ideal 
School,’’ by Preston Search, recently 
published ‘‘It must be the first work of 
the school to promote health. . . . Edu- 
cation can never be regarded as scientific 
until it guarantees to every child better 
health in consequence of his attendance 
upon school.’’ No one of us who has 
noted the children as they come to us in 
September and leave us in June, is pre- 
pared to say that the school fulfills this 
duty. On the contrary, it has signally 
failed. Ignorance of the conditions 
affecting a child’s health, of symptoms, 
of development, may all stand as excuses 
in the past, but not to-day, and no con- 
scientious teacher in possession of the re- 
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‘sults of recemt research regarding the 
physical nature of the child can to-day 
go on sacrificing health to knowledge. 
No parent or principal so informed will 
allow it. Only gross ignorance excuses 
it in the past. 

The studies on fatigue alone, known 
and understood would save thousands of 
children from a stunted physical and 
mental development, and the community 
from a large part of its annual harvest of 
child criminals. 

These studies bearing on the educa- 
tional values of play are already infusing 
into schools where they have been pro- 
perly applied—as at Andover, Massachu- 
setts—an atmosphere of health and reality 
impossible before child-study research 
taught us that play is one of nature’s 
methods for healthful development, and 
has as rightful a place on the curriculum 
as any other subject. 

There are teachers and principals who, 
coming to our Model School, look askance 
at the free play period allowed after every 
recitation, when balls, tops, bean-bags, 
quoits, marbles and circle games have all 
their place. ‘‘A child-study crank,’’ 
they say pityingly, and the child-study 
crank reading results in bright faces, 
rested muscles, quieted nerves, is quite 
content, for ‘‘ behind the play lies a prin- 
ciple.’’ 

Time will not permit me here to name 
the child-study monographs, the small- 
est knowledge of which on the part of 
parents and teachers, would not only pre- 
vent disorder, but actually promote 
health. Among them are the studies 
which point out the dangers of the inflex- 
ible programme of too great inhibition, 
and the causes of spinal and eye troubles 
now alarmingly prevalent. Others also 
give causes of general debility of school 
children, and the special precautions 
needed during adolescence. 

In short, what there is of greatest 
value to be learned of the child’s physi- 
cal nature alone is a sufficient reason for 
iutroducing child-study. 

A second reason for giving the in- 
formation supplied by child-study is 
found in the vast economy of effort and 
the immensely richer results attained by 
parent or teacher who from this source 
has acquired a knowledge of the mental 
characteristics of children at varying 
periods, of their probable interests and 
their reactions. Such studies deal with 
the development of tle intellect, feeling 
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and will, and are of practical value to 
every teacher and parent. Foremost 
amongst these are: ‘‘ The Contents of 
Children’s Minds’’ and ‘‘ The Pedagogy 
of Adolescence,’’ by Stanley Hall; ‘‘ Nas- 
cent Stages,’’ by Bryan; ‘‘ From Funda- 
mental to Accessory,’’ by Frederick 
Burk; ‘‘ Foundations of Nature Study,”’ 
by Hodge; ‘‘ Children’s Interests,’ by 
Earl Barnes, Each of these is an educa- 
tional classic, and to teach or train chil- 
dren without a knowledge of them is 
almost as daring as to teach astronomy 
without knowledge of the Copernican 
theory. And yet the percentage of prin- 
cipals, and superintendents even, who are 
acquainted with them is surprisingly 
=, With them child-study is still 
ee a a Pag 

Mr. Dewey, head of the Chair of Phil- 
osophy at Chicago, answers a third 
‘** Why ?’’ when in his book, ‘‘ The Child 
and Society,’’ he emphasizes the fact that 
school life and real life should be contin- 
uous, not separate as now, and points out 
that it is the business of the school to 
produce not a student merely, but a citi- 
zen fitted to take his place in a social 
organism. 

More than at any previous time in the 
history of our country it behooves us to 
study the child and his possibilities from 
this standpoint. At every point the 
need for good citizens as the bulwark of 
national life becomes apparent, and they 
are made, not born. Here again child- 
study comes to our aid with its studies 
upon the child as a social being, em- 
bodied in studies on ‘‘ Plays and Games,”’ 
‘* Pedagogy of Boyhood,” ‘‘ Criminal 
Tendencies of Boyhood,’’ ‘‘ Psychology 
of Ownership,’’ ‘‘ Children’s Ideals,’’ and 
others of like nature invaluable for guid- 
ance when we seek to prepare children 
= reference to their possible citizen- 
ship. 

So long as we believe character to be 
the ultimate and desired end of education, 
so long must we hail with joy any ray of 
light helpful in this work of character- 
building. Such light comes to us in re- 
searches into a child’s way of looking at 
religious and moral questions. Most 
conscientious and faithful teachers have 
failed of results, just because they have 
not been able to enter into child life at 
this point. Sabbath-school teachers es- 
pecially feel this lack. Forall such there 
is help and inspiration in the child-study 
work. Among the monographs are Stan- 
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ley Hall’s studies on the ‘‘ Moral and Re- 
ligious Training of Children,” ‘‘ Funda- 
mental Principles of Sunday-School and 
Bible Teaching,’’ Street’s ‘‘A Study in 
Moral Education,’’ Starbuck’s ‘‘ Conver- 
sion,’’ and others. 

Finally, one reason why we should in- 
troduce child-study is too practical to be 
omitted. A strong argument is presented 
when we say that any one who has studied 
genetic psychology intelligently, finds 
discipline easier, and, other things being 
equal, is infinitely more successful with 
it. The reason is not far to seek. To 
study a thing isto become interested, to 
become interested is to know, to know is 
to have a common body of experience, 
and so to have sympathy. A large part 
of the trouble in disciplining comes not 
from intentional lack of sympathy, but 
from lack of sympathy that arises from 
lack of power to get a child’s point of 
view. Some teachers keep through life 
this child’s point of view, this freshness 
of spirit. It gives an intuitive knowledge 
which lightens discipline through sym- 
pathy. Happy the school-rooms where 
these teachers are found! But most of 
us grown-ups need just such side illumi- 
nations as child-study brings, to show 
us the way back into the child’s king- 
dom. 

If superintendents and principals be- 
lieved in the power for discipline that 
lies in Child Study they would teach it 
themselves. If parents knew its power 
for health and morality they would not 
be ignorant of it. If communities under- 
stood its helpfulness in the making of 
good citizens, no teacher would enter a 
school without knowledge of it. If 
teachers understood the immense econ- 
omy of effort that is involved in methods 
based upon it, they would voluntarily 
study it. “ 

Granting the value of Child Study to 
parent, teacher and community, we meet 
next the very practical question, How 
can it best be taught? 

First, we should say as a body of 
knowledge; and here it is most unfortu- 
nate that much that is best has appeared 
only in the form of magazine articles. 
The best of these are in the Pedagogical 
Seminary, American Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, Studies in Education by Earl 
Barnes, The Forum, Popular Science 
Monthly, and Child Study Monthly. 
Some of the most practical books pub- 
lished so far are Stuart Rowe’s “‘ Physi- 





cal Nature of the Child,’’ and Oppen- 
heim’s ‘‘ Development of the Child.’’ 
Of great value for training in observation 
of physical signs is ‘‘ The Study of the 
Child,’’ by Dr. Francis Warner, of Lon- 
don, embodying, as it does, a personal 
observation of thousands of children. 
The bibliographies of Child Study pub- 
lished by Monroe and the Philadelphia 
Board of Education, give full suggestion 
as to the best available matter. 

Granted that through books and essays 
we can avail ourselves of most of the 
essential knowledge, many would stop 
here; and I have no more quarrel with 
them than with other teachers whom the 
same method satisfies. From my per- 
sonal experience I would say, By all 
means add either in club or class some 
laboratory work. By which I mean the 
writing out from good syllabi of a per- 
sonal reminiscence, or the going through 
a number of papers with reference to the 
establishment of some suggested law in 
genetic psychology; not with the idea of 
becoming a special student in research, 
but simply to get a sense of reality 
through first-hand work. One gains, 
too, in such work, power to grapple with 
new problems which may arise in indi- 
vidual experience. 

It is an excellent thing to add to text- 
book and laboratory work, a suggested 
line of reading. This would include 
books written by men and women to 
whom has been given some delicate 
spiritual insight into childhood. Such 
are Stevenson, Riley, Pierre Loti, Mrs. 
Burnett and others. Then there are 
stories about and for children; such as 
Boyville, Graham’s Golden Age, and 
the really good children’s stories in the 
best of their magazines. Through such 
a line of reading one keeps the child’s 
point of view referred to earlier in this 
paper, and in it there is an antidote to 
any tendency, if there be such, to formu- 


| late the ‘‘abstract’’ child, that man of 


straw whose annihilation affords such 
satisfaction to some. 

Following this method of study we 
should acquire as teachers or parents, for 
our furtherance in bringing up children, 
knowledge of most worth, ability to 
observe—sympathy. 

These qualifications are demanded for 
success in both business and professional 
lines. Surely, as teachers and parents, 
entrusted with the most important work 
in the world, we can offer no less. 
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The paper prepared by Mr. Frank K. 
Walter, is also given as follows: 


WHAT ONE TEACHER CAN DO. 


The following paper is the result of an 
attempt to discover what an average teacher 
in an erp © school can accomplish along 
the line of child study. Requests for mate- 
rial were sent to a number of teachers and 
principals. A short explanation of the re- 


uired tests, a circular of the child study 
epartment of this Association, and return 
postage were enclosed. Two out of fifteen 
responded, while the others remained silent, 


keeping their own counsel—and the stamps. 
A direct ap al was then made to the same 
number of friends. The result was that in 
every case a promise of assistance was re- 
ceived, and in all but five the promise was 
at least partially fulfilled. Thetests selected 
were the eye and ear tests described in the 
child study circular of this association and 
the test for ‘‘Ideals’’ used by Earl Barnes 
(cf. Studies in Education, Series II., p. 38). 
This consisted of answers to the question, 
‘* What person whom you know or of whom 
you have ever heard or read would you 
most wish to be like? Why? 

Though the necessary test cards were to 
be furnished free in the test for sight, and 
the postage was in all cases to be paid, there 
was considerable misunderstanding and 
many errors in the preparation of the papers. 
Only six sets of papers for sight tests could 
be used. Only four out of thirty dictated 
any work whatever for the test for hearing. 
In connection with this test one teacher 
naively remarked, ‘‘I do not feel that I have 
the ability to make the test’’—a statement 
which should perhaps not be controverted. 
Ten schools sent papers on Ideals, and a 
number of additional pagans were loaned 7 
the president of this department. The diffi- 
culty of obtaining material makes it clear 
that in the southeastern corner of the State 
at least indifference and an indisposition to 
do the work not directly connected with 
schoolroom routine are the greatest ob- 
stacles to successful work in child study. 
Many interesting sidelights were thrown, 
both on the pedago ical attitude of the 
teachers and their relations to the schools. 
Lack of time was easily the first excuse, 
although the time required for all these 
tests need not exceed one hour for school 
of fifty pupils; and the work in the tests for 
sight could have been done, a few minutes at 
a time, for several days. Suspicion on the 
part of the pupils that the teacher had some 
ulterior object in view prevented two schools 
from reporting. One teacher stated that 
she did not have enough confidence in her 
pupils to believe they would tell the truth, 
while another wrote, ‘‘I will make the tests 
if it is not too much trouble.”’ It evidently 
was, for she sent no papers. 

Though the results, in the total number 
of papers secured, were too meager to war- 
rant any sweeping generalizations, enough 
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was collected to form the basis of some 
study. In the sight test one hundred and 
ninety (190) papers were collected. The 
standard test-card furnished by Queen & 
Co., Philadelphia, was used, and the tests 
made in accordance with the directions ac- 
companying the card. In this, as in both 
of the other tests, only papers from pupils of 
from 8 to 16 years inclusive were considered. 

In 99 cases, or a little more than 52 per 
cent, of the total, the right eye was normal. 
In 86 cases, or something more than 45 per 
cent. of the total, the left eye was normal. 
In 70 cases the right eye was slightly de- 
fective, while in 67 the same condition of 
the left eye existed. In 21 cases there were 
serious defects of the right eye, while in 37 
the left eye was seriously deficient. In only 
81 cases were both eyes normal. In 36 cases 
one eye was defective, thus making the nor- 
mal eye do additional work, and perhaps 
laying the foundation of serious future 
trouble. In 73 cases both eyes were suffi- 
ciently defective to make examination by 
an oculist advisable. The number of those 
wearing glasses was not fully ne but 
a careful estimate based on the schools 
which did report indicates that only about 
25 per cent. of those whose eyes need atten- 
tion either have received it or are now re- 
ceiving it. The ratios of defect are fairly uni- 
form in the six different schools report 44 

In my own room the test resulted in bet- 
ter advantages for seeing work, being given 
to two pupils whom I had frequently been 
misjudging. Another teacher who fur- 
nished papers asked that they be returned 
to him that he might make further study of 
several cases of apparent stupidity in the 
light of the results obtained from the test. 
A third, who examined the papers before 
handing them in, said: ‘‘All winter I have 
been scolding John for not getting his les- 
sons better, and I have just found out that 
he can’t read fine print at all—can’t even 
distinguish the letters in the foot-notes. ‘‘In 
almost every case the test resulted in more 
careful attention being paid to pupils whose 
eyesight is defective. 

In the test for hearing 75 papers from four 
schools were received. These papers were 
extremely difficult to mark accurately, since 
no fixed pitch or volume of voice could be 
adopted in dictating the work. Only the 
more marked deficiencies could be safely 
considered, so to lessen the equation of 
error a margin of six per cent. of mistakes 
was allowed. Out of the entire number 
three showed marked defects in both ears. 
The sentence, ‘‘A wide, blue heaven hangs 
above,’’ was reproduced by one boy of 16, 
“A white, blue—eggs above you.’’ A boy 
of 12, to whom the sentence, ‘‘ The world 
would miss the pretty birds,’’ was given, 

ave as his version, ‘‘ The boy will miss the 

red and bones.’’ In 57 papers, 76 per cent. 
of the whole, no serious defects of hearing 
can be detected. In 18 papers there are 
enough errors to arouse suspicion of some 
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defect, either of hearing or of the power of 
attention. The chief value of this test has 
been, not in any very definite percentages 
obtained, but in the fact that it has stimu- 
lated three different teachers to test more 
closely eight different pupils to try to dis- 
cover the real cause of their difficulties. In 
one school this test was made at the request 
of the pupils themselves as a result of the 
interest aroused by the sight test. 

In the test for ideals 741 papers, from 
ages 8 to 16 years, were received. The rela- 
tively large number is due party to the fact 
that this test involved no labor on the part 
of the teacher other than writing the sen- 
tences on the board and collecting the 
papers. With very few exceptions the sin- 
cerity of the papers is strikingly apparent. 
In the lower _—_ there appears to be little 
hesitancy either in the choice of an ideal or 
in giving reasons, vague though they be, 
for such a choice. In many cases the ve 
irrelevancy of the answers gives an excel- 
lent idea of the mental processes of the 
child. If for no other reason such a test is 
almost invaluable to one accustomed only to 
supervisory work or to work in the up 
grades, for it affords him a first-hand view 
of the slow and gradual growth of the child- 
ish faculties, and shows the necessity of 
careful and patient training in bringing 
them to proper development in the right 
channels. A better example of the uncon- 
scious egotism of- childhood which may 


lead either to pe r self respect or to prig- 
ad. be 


gishness wou hard to find than is 


shown in the following paper of a girl of | 


nine years : 

“I would like to be like Miss. H. because 
she is honest and true. And because she is 
aschool teacher. Because I would like to 
be a school teacher and because she likes 
me. And because Miss H. is good to me. 
Miss H. don’t like bad boys and girls. 
Miss H. likes good boys and girls.’’ 

In all the grades the historical ideal is 
especially prominent. Seventy-five differ- 
ent characters are mentioned, varying in 
prominence from the Apostle Paul, Wash- 
ing and Lincoln, to Carrie Nation and Jesse 
James. Washington easily holds first place 
with 217 votes, or more than 29 per cent. of 
the entire number. The most prominent 
reasons given for choosing him are that he 
is ‘‘ honest and true,’’ or ‘‘ brave and good.”’ 
Even to the older pupils he seems more like 
a demigod than an attainable ideal along 
any definite line. It is highly probable 
that in many cases this is largely a con- 
ventional choice, as several teachers report 
him a favorate among their most consist- 
— unreliable boys. So long, however, 
as they recognize his character to be a de- 
Sirable ideal, there is hope for them, and 
even the now discredited story of the 
hatchet which figures very prominently in 
the papers of the pupils from 10 to 13 years 
of age, may be serving a distinct ethical pur- 
pose, even though it be of no historic worth. 
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McKinley is second as the choice of 66, or 
about 9 per cent. of the total number. Be- 
cause he was ‘‘ good and true,’’ ‘“‘kind to 
everybody,’’ and ‘‘a good Christian man,’’ 
are the principal reasons given. The large 
number of those choosing him is doubtless 
largely due to the fact that many of the 
papers were written shortly after his assassi- 
nation. About one-fourth of the 66 were at- 
tracted by the fact that he was President. 
Among the other presidents Lincoln was 
the choice of 34, Roosevelt of 10, Grant of 3, 
and Jefferson and Jackson of one each. 
Grant was chosen in every case because he 
was brave. This is also a favorite reason 
for choosing Roosevelt, although one girl 
selected him ‘‘ Because he is gentle, and 
good, and polite.’’ In comparatively few 
cases are the presidents chosen because of 
their political prominence. In most cases, 
the idea of material possessions seems to 
appeal most strongly. One boy of 12 illus- 
trates this tendency very clearly as follows: 
‘*T would like to be like the president of the 
United States because you can rule the 
country and you could tell what you would 
like. And you could sit in achair and earn 
lots of money and you could go all around 
to different countries.’’ 

Next to the presidents, authors are the 
most popular class. Longfellow leads with 
44, or about 6 per cent. of the total. Alice 
Cary is the choice of 15, and Louisa M. 
Alcott of 14. These two were chosen ex- 
clusively by girls. Whittier is chosen by 
4, Holmes by 3, Tennyson, Lowell, Kipling, 
Helen Hunt Jackson, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
and Ernest Thompson-Seton, he of the 
kaleidoscopic name, each is the choice of 
two. Eight others, among them Bryant 
and Irving, are the choice of one each. 

Seventeen characters..in fiction were 
chosen by 19 pupils, all between the ages of 
g and 13 years. They are for the most part 
obscure characters, Robinson Crusoe, Santa 
Claus, Uncle Sam, and Evangeline, bein 
the chief exceptions. Robinson Crusoe an 
Santa Claus, who were chosen by two each, 
are the only ones mentioned on more than 
one paper. In spite of the almost universal 
use of myths as an integral part of the 
common school course, not a single mytho- 
— character was chosen. 

he wide range of both historical and 
fictitious characters speaks well for the in- 
dependent reading and thought of the pupils 
in the secondary and grammar grades. The 
great difference in favor of historical person- 
ages, as compared with fictitious ones, even 
in those schools where myths and children’s 
stories are extensively used, seems to indi- 
cate that the peg en and historical 
story appeals more directly to the child’s 
imitative instinct. 

Forty-eight boys and ninety-four girls, a 
little over 19 per cent. of all, have chosen 
acquaintance ideals. This is about 14 per 
cent. of the boys and 23 of the girls. Ten 
occupations or professions, ranging from 
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“‘horse-trainer’’ to minister of the gospel, {| Material possessions or 
are selected by the boys. Teacher and mis- wer, m wu 2? = 
sionary are the only two specifically men- | Truth and honesty, 20 30 24 31 
tioned by the girls. Six boys want to be | Intellectual ability or ac- 
like their fathers and three like their teach- complishments, 1 10 14 I 
ers, ‘‘because they get good salaries(?)’’ In very few cases are the reasons for 
Three boys and one Oc want to preserve | choice simple or definite. Goodness and 
their own identity and be like themselves. | kindness are in most cases joined with truth 
One boy desires this, ‘‘ because I know most | and honesty. All but a few of those who 
about myself;’’ a second says, ‘‘I do not | desire material possessions also desire to be 
know just why,” while the third says, ‘‘I | good, or todo good with the money. Thus, 
want to be like myself because I am satis- | one girl says, ‘‘I want to be like Mrs. D, 
fyed.’’ Eight boys have selected female | because she has money and does so much 
ideals, four of these wish to be like their | good with it.’’ The diminishing tendency 
mothers; two of them wish to resemble their | to choose intellectual ability is probably 
teachers, ‘‘ because they are so good;’’ one | due in part to the fact that poetry is the 
of them wishes ‘to be like E. because she | principal form of intellectual activity men- 
is the best reader in the room.’’ Theeighth, | tioned in the papers, and this is for the 
a very impatient youth of 13, says, ‘‘I want | most part chosen by girls. This suggests 
to be like Mrs. S., because she is married.”’ | the query whether, as teachers, we are not 
Five of the 94 girls want to be like their | emphasizing too strongly the prominence of 
mothers; ten like their teachers; eleven | authorship as a form of intellect, and 
wish to resemble their prettier companions, | neglecting the more virile forms of intel- 
and the remainder are attracted by various | lectual activity which would more particu- 
reasons, prominent among them being ease, | larly appeal to boys of these ages. 
freedom, and material possessions. One of Out of 380 girls forty-one per cent. select 
the most candid is given by a girl of 11: ‘‘I | feminine ideals. If, however, we exclude 
would rather be like My Cousin. She has | from the category 2 feminine 
it so easy. She don’t goto school. She is | characteristics, the goodness and kindness 
too old to go. She can go to the city with- | mentioned in so many papers, only seven of 
out her mother. Shecan go out inthe fresh | the entire number give special prominence 
air and read all afternoon, while we must go | to those traits which are generally conceded 
to school in the sun. She can go to the | to be characteristically feminine. Mrs. 
high school if she wants to. Then she can | Darrah [Popular Science Monthly, vol. liii, 
go to work awhile, then stop and spend the | p. 92 ff. | suggests that this may be due to 
money for candy or something else.’’ | the small number of feminine ideals fur. 
Twenty-four of the entire number have | nished the girls. A girl in my own rooms 
chosen as their ideal Christ or God. Two | ‘echoed this sentiment by saying, ‘‘It’s easy 
girls wish to be the Virgin Mary; one the | enough for boys to make a choice, but it’s 
ay Paul; five to be missionaries, and | hard for a girl to choose because there are 
desire to preach, making in all, thirty- | so few women we hear about in school.” 
five, nearly 5 per cent. of the total, who A striking feature of the papers is their 
have religious ideals. evident sincerity and the light they throw 
In several of the ages represented, the | on the persona ities of the writers. This 
number of papers is too limited to permit | frankness on the part of the pupil may, if 
satisfactory tabulation of percentages to | met by equal discretion and good faith on 
show increase or decrease of given tenden- | the part of the teacher, be made a most 
cies. The following results from ages from | valuable means of gaining that intimate 
which the most papers were secured, will | knowledge of the pupil which is needed both 
indicate, theagh not establish some general | for discipline and instruction. 
deductions. The figures indicate percentage: It is difficult for a teacher unaided by 
10 yrs. 11 yrs. 12 yrs. 13 yrs, | Official or professional prestige to enlist the 
(Acquaintance, 27 17 19 II sympathies of enough teachers to secure 
Class of } Historical, 69 75 75 80 — amount of material. It is entirely 
Ideals. | Fictitious, 2 4 4 3 | within the power of any teacher to enlist 
Religious, 2 4 2 6 | the services of at least a few friends. Al- 


though the number of ay on secured may 


These results indicate a somewhat irregu- : 

lar decline of the acquaintance ideal with be too small to form the basis of any “i 
increasing age. There is a corresponding tended generalizations, the collection an 
increase in the historical ideal. The ratio | Study of even a few may be made the a 
of fictitious ideals is fairly constant, while of much self-improvement. Moreover, 4 
the line of religious ideals is curiously ir- enthusiasm is centagious, and every inter 
regular. At the same ages, the most prom- ested teacher will be sure to interest some 
inent reasons for choice are found in the | Other teacher. The most careless observer 
following percentages: cannot fail to be impressed by the fact that 
his or her school is composed of individuals 

. yo if 172 13 '| requiring individual treatment, and the 

Goodness and kindness, 27 27 30 41 | least observent cannot fail to see that there 
Goodness to self orclass, 9 13 12 3.) is no Procrustean method for developing 
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character which will fit all ages or even all 
children of the same age. Much apparent 
stupidity will be shown to be the result of 
physical rather than mental weakness, and 
the poor results obtained will in — cases 
be seen to be due to the teacher’s lack of 
knowledge of the pupil. Mental aptitudes 
and tendencies will be discovered which will 
open hitherto unused roads to the childish 
heart and mind, and a spirit of charity will 
be aroused for those who are still struggling 
through mental difficulties the teacher has 
long since surmounted. 

No large library is required, although the 
articles of Earl Barnes in his ‘‘ Studies in 
Education’’ are invaluable. Nor need the 
study be technical. There is no virtue in 
tables of percentages unless the results ob- 
tained become the basis of better pedagogic 
practice. By themselves, curves of tenden- 
cies and studies of ideals will be of little 
more direct value than tables of nutritive 
values of foods would be toa hungry man. 
But just as diet-tables are necessary to a 
physician, so first-hand studies of children 
and a knowledge of the results of others’ 
study are essential to a full knowledge of 
children’s needs and the means necessary to 
supply those needs. All papers should be 
preserved and may be studied again and 
again in the light of previous results. It is 
not how many are gathered, but how care- 
fully and sympathetically one studies those 
he can get. A medical library is a neces- 


sity to every physician, but the library can 


never entirely supersede the clinic in an 
well-rounded medical education. The pow 
agogical library is a necessity to every 
teacher, but we must learn children from 
children as well as through books. In the 
smallest school there is material enough to 

ve the teacher an opportunity, not - 
laps of making many original generaliza- 
tions, but at least, of verifying the results 
of others’ work and applying the results to 
the children under his charge. 

The business of the meeting consisted 
first of the consideration of the Constitu- 
tion, which the Executive Committee had 
been authorized to prepare. This was 
tead, and, after slight changes, it was 
adopted as follows : 


CONSTITUTION. 


ArticleI. Department.—The name of this 
organization shall be the Department of 
Child-Study of the Pennsylvania State Ed- 
ucational Association. 

Article II, Purpose.—Whereas a sound 
system of education must be based upon the 
nature and needs of the being to edu- 
cated, and whereas at present there is no ac- 
cepted body of knowledge concerning the 
nature and needs of the child, it is the pur- 
pose of this society to unite all persons who 
desire to co-operate in promoting the study 
of the mental, moral, and physical charac- 
teristics of childhood and youth, and in 
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disseminating knowledge of the facts of 
childhood and adolescence by all available 
means. 

It is also the further purpose to work ag- 
gressively for a more genera! understanding 
of the methods and a habitual practice of 
systematic study and observation of child- 
hood by every teacher in the State. 

Article IIT. Membership.—Section 1. Any 
person is eligible to membership in this 
society upon payment of annual dues of one 
dollar. Every member of this society is 
also a member of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, and entitled to all 
its privileges, including a copy of its pub- 
lications. 

Section 2. Any member of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association may 
become a member of this Department by 
simply enrolling his or her name, and with- 
out extra dues. 

Section 3. Besides individual member- 
ship, local Child-Study Clubs will be re- 
ceived into membership in this Department. 
Each such club may adopt its own Consti- 
tution and follow its own methods of work, 
provided that neither is inconsistent with 
that of the Federal Body. Each such club 
may receive a charter from this Department, 
signed by the President and Secretary; and 
upon the payment of one dollar per annum 
to the Treasurer of this Department, a cer- 
tificate of membership will be issued to the 
club in the name of its President, or such 

son as it may designate. 

The Secretary of each local club shall 
send annually to the Secretary of this De- 
partment, a report of its work during the 
year. As far as possible, each club shall be 
represented by one or more delegates at the 
annual meeting. 

ArticleIV. Officers.—Section 1. The offi- 
cers of this Department shall be a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, the Honorary Vice- 
Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer. These 
officers shall be elected annually by a 
majority vote of enrolled members of the 
society present, and with the Chairman and 
Secretary of the Extension Committee shall 
constitute an Executive Committee who 
shall direct the work of the Department. 

Section 2. The duties of the several offi- 
cers shall be such as usually devolve upon 
them, with such additions as are hereinafter 
provided. 

Section 3. The vice presidents shall be 
elected to represent the eastern, middle and 
western sections of the State. For this pur- 
pose the eastern section shall comprise the 
Ist, 2d, 3d and 4th Normal School districts ;. 
the middle the sth, 6th, 7th and 8th; the 
western the oth, roth, 11th, 12th and 13th. 
It shall be their further duty to promote the 
interests of this Department in their re- 
spective sections. 

Section 4. The treasurer receives all dues, 
and transmits to the treasurer of the P. S. 
E. A. the names and dues of such members. 
as enroll directly in this Department, and 
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verifies the registration of all others. He 
also countersigns all orders upon the treas- 
ury of the P. S. E. A. 

Section 5. The honorary vice presidents 
are such eminent educators as the society 
may elect. They hold this office for life ; 
they may speak and vote at any meeting. 

Article V. Committees.—Section 1. The 
president shall appoint at the beginning of 
each annual session a Nominating Commit- 
tee of not less than three nor more than seven 
members, no two of whom shall come from 
the same Normal School district. The re- 
port of the committee nominates all officers 
and the Extension Committee, but is ad- 
visory only. 

Section 2. An Extension Committee of 
fifteen members shall be charged with the 
duty of retaining old members and securing 
new ones, of encouraging and aiding the 
formation of local clubs, of circulating such 
literature as may be available and of report- 
ing progress to the annual meeting. It 
shall be their special care to see that par- 
ents and other interested persons not teach- 
ers are encouraged to join the Child-Study 
Department or form local Child-Study Clubs 
or Mothers’ Clubs. 

Section 2. b. The Extension Committee 
shall be elected for three years, as follows: 
At the first election five shall be elected 
for one year, five for two years and five for 
three years, and thereafter at each annual 
election five shall be elected for three years. 
They shall be chosen, one from each of the 
— Normal School districts and two at 
arge. 

S rticle VI. Advisory Board.—Section 1. 
The Executive Committee may nominate 
and the President appoint an Advisory 
Board, representing all parts of the State, and 
including professors of experimental psy- 
chology, neurologists, pathologists, teach- 
ers-of the defectives (deaf, dumb, blind, 
feeble-minded), physicians interested in 
children’s diseases, teachers and kinder- 
gartners. 

Section 2. The Executive Committee shall 
also endeavor to closely affiliate with other 
organizations existent or that shall be, 
which have for their general purpose the 
increase of knowledge of the child in any 
line, or a better or wiser treatment of him. 

Article VII. Meetings.—There shall be 
an annual meeting held at the time and 
place of the P. S. E. A., and such other 
meetings as the society may determine. 

Article VIII. Expenses.—Officers and 
committee members may be reimbursed for 
expenses of stationery, postage and print- 
ing, when incurred in ordinary discharge of 
duties, in accordance with Article III, Sec- 
tion 4, of the Constitution of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association. 

Article IX. Procedure.—The society shall 
be governed in its procedure by the ordinary 
tules of parliamentary procedure as laid 


down in Cushing’s and Roberts’ Manuals 


and Reed’s Rules. 
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In accordance with this Constitution, 
a Nominating Committee was appointed, 
which reported the following list of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: 


President—Henry H. Goddard, Ph.D., of 
West Chester. Vice Presidenis—T. B. Noss, 
Ph.D., California, Pa.; Miss Edith Mansfield, 
Indiana, Pa.; Supt. Chas. Lose, Williamsport. 
Secretary—Mrs, Letitia P. Wilson, Johnstown, 
Treasurer—Rev. W. W. Deatrick, A. M., Kutz- 
town. LZxtension Committee—A. E. Maltby, 
Slippery Rock, 3 years, at large; O. P. Corn- 
man, Philadelphia, 2 years, at large; A. D. 
Yocum, Chester, 1 year; R. T. Adams, Lebanon, 
2 years; E. Mackey, Reading (now Trenton), 
1 year; E. L. Kemp, East Stroudsburg, 2 years; 
A. T. Smith, Mansfield, 3 years; L. S. Shim- 
mell, Harrisburg, 1 year; G. M. Robb, Altoona, 
I year; R. M. McNeal, Lock Haven, I year; J. 
M. Berkey, Johnstown, 3 years; Herman T. 
Lukens, California, 2 years; Georgia Allison, 
Pittsburg, 2 years; Kate Spencer, Erie, 3 years; 
R. B. Teitrick, Brookville, 2 years. 


This report was accepted and the per- 
sons named elected to the respective 
offices. The meeting then adjourned. 


- 
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HE following paper is from Dr. Isaac 
C. Ketler, President of Grove City 
College, president of the Department of 
Secondary Education. The attendance 
being small and the time short no formal 
meeting of this department was held. 


IS A COLLEGE EDUCATION ESSENTIAL 70 
SUCCESS ? 

A good deal has been said about the 
value of a college education. The claim 
is frequently made that college-bred men 
and women have very great advantages 
over others in the practical matter of get- 
ting on in the world. Many have thought 
that the education which the college gives 
is the prime requisite for success. On 
the other hand, statistics have been mar- 
shaled to show that in the great suc- 
cesses which have been achieved in the 
departments of commerce, finance and 
statecraft, the college has not been 4 
necessary factor. The lives of Morgan, 
Rockefeller, Carnegie, Schwab, Lincola, 
Wilson, and, indeed, of a large number 
of eminent Americans, have been cited 
as proving that the highest success in 
almost every vocation is within the reach 
of men and women who do not enjoy the 
benefits (whatever they may be) of 4 
well-rounded college education. The 
men who have broken their ‘‘ birth’s 
invidious bar,’’ and against the hard 
‘blows of circumstance’’ pushed theif 
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way forward and upward to success, add 
weight to the contention that a college 
education is not necessary in this age of 
rapid advancement and abundant oppor- 
tunity. Many who have become famous 
and have done some very great work, 
have had little more than a common 
school education, and some indeed have 
had no systematic instruction in the 
branches which constitute the funda- 
mentals of a common school course of 
study. In the intervals of daily toil they 
have studied the few books at hand, and 
with persistence, industry and thrift won 
their way in spite of all obstacles to place 
and power. 

So notable have been the achievements 
of many such that the student of current 
events is quite likely to conclude that the 
college man has no advantage over 
others. Many also claim that the boys 
who go directly from the public schools 
into the offices and workshops adapt 
themselves more readily to the require- 
ments of a successful business career than 
those who have graduated from college. 
The suspicion is also strong in some 
quarters that college life even unfits 
young men for business, and that the 
four or more years spent in college are a 


period of arrested growth in those prac- 
tical activities which bring men into 
touch with the great tides which lead on 


to fortune. It is tantamount to saying 
that a college education is of little prac- 
tical advantage to men who desire to 
succeed in the ordinary vocations of life. 
This is a view strongly advocated by 
many practical business men. It is a 
generalization from the cases where men 
without a college education have risen to 
eminence. They have gone from the 
public schools into business or other pur- 
suits, and with ambition and great energy 
have done most wonderful things. Now 
this sounds very well; and there are 
many illustrations which lend themselves 
to this view. It is not hard to find hun- 
dreds of examples to prove that men and 
women without a college education may, 
and often do, rise from obscurity, and 
€ven penury, to places of profit and 
power. The commercial and political 
history, especially to Americans, abounds 
in examples of this sort. Indeed, if suc- 
cess were a term restricted to achieve- 
ments of this kind, then success would 
be quite as clearly within the reach of 
those who do not enjoy a college educa- 
tion as of those who have rounded out 
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four years of college life. In this case it 
would be hard to convince most people 
that the college graduate has advantages 
over other people. 

Many college men care little for com- 
mercial employments. The truth is, that 
college life diverts many young people 
from business pursuits who otherwise 
would have chosen a business career. 
This is always true in colleges where the 
dominant ideals look beyond the material 
to spiritual and eternal things. This is 
why the majority of those who are grad- 
uated from the smaller and Christian 
colleges choose a professional life. They 
have learned in the Christian college that 
success lies along other lines also than 
the attainment of great wealth or high 
position. They are less careful for the 
things that are seen than for the things 
that are not seen. Their ideals have 
experienced a change; they have aspira- 
tions, it may be, for those things which 
more immediately concern the soul. 
With these the life is more than meat, 
and the body than raiment. Success to 
this class has a very different meaning 
than to those who enter the lists for 
material prizes. Indeed, quite as good 
natural ability and as great devotion have 
characterized the men and women who 
have chosen very humble, yet philan- 
thropic callings, as those who have be- 
come leaders in finance and statecraft. 
They preferred these humble callings, 
not because of any lack in ability or 
qualification for the pursuit of material 
things, but because in college or else- 
where they had received an inspiration 
to devote their lives to art, to literature, 
to medicine, the ministry, the law, or 
some other calling than that which adds 
to the material achievements of their 
times. 

Nor are we willing to concede that the 
college man is less likely to undertake 
business than those who go directly from 
the public school to the factory and the 
counting-room. Statistics are quite one- 
sided and unfair, especially when manip- 
ulated by the man who has a case in 
court. It is also unfair to select a few 
eminent exceptions — geniuses, if you 
please—who in spite of untoward ob- 
stacles become famous in their day, and 
make these exceptions the ground of an 
argument against the practicability of a 
college education. The contention may 
be settled by arraying on one side the 
eminent but numerable men and women 
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who have triumphed over all hindrances, 
and without the aid of the college have 
made their mark in the world. But this 


side is not made up until you put in the. 


background of the ‘‘eminent and numer- 
able’”’ the ten times ten thousand and 
innumerable men and women who, be- 
ginning life on the same level, have died 
to fame and fortune unknown. The 
‘‘mute, inglorious’’ Lincolns and Car- 
negies are quite as numerous as the 
‘* mute, inglorious Miltons.’’ 
Wilson or William Carey there are ten 
thousand shoemakers and cobblers who 
do not rise above the averrge of their 
class. It is ever the exception when a 
man rises above the common level with- 
out the culture of the schools and the 
inspiring aid of books. If it should be 
one in one hundred, or more likely one 
in one thousand, then nine hundred and 
ninety-nine fail to rise because they have 
not felt the uplift of serious, systematic 
study and mental discipline and the 
promptings of high ideals which a col- 
lege naturally imparts. 

Now, on the other side we marshal 
the college-bred men and women, and 
we place in the background those of this 
number who have failed to reach the 
charmed circle of the really ‘‘eminent,’’ 
and in the foreground those who have 
attained enduring name and fame, and 
while not resorting to statistics, we appeal 
if the proportion of those who have suc- 
ceeded to those who make the back- 
ground of the picture is not immeasur- 
ably greater than the proportion of those 
who have succeeded without a college 
education when compared with the in- 
numerable throng which goes out un- 
honored and unsung. But we are not 
through with those in the second group. 
Is not success, after all, a term which 
admits of various definitions, according 
to our standards and our ideals? Is it 
not true that a man has made a success 
of life when he rises above the common 
level of his class? Does the college not 
enable men and women to do this? 
Look down the long roster of college 
men and women, and you will find of 
this number, and yearly augmented by 
vast numbers, that the percentage of 
those who fail to rise is gratifyingly 
small; that in general wherever they go 
they contribute to the elevation of the 
tone of life, make the world better, and 
in varying degrees add to the moving 
forces which make for a higher civiliza- 
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tion the world over. An illustration 
taken from actual knowledge will make 
the point clear. Within a radius of three 
miles of a humble village of Western 
Pennsylvania, and within a period of 
thirty years past, thirty-three men and 
women have been graduated from college. 
It is a farming district and only moder- 
ately productive. Of the thirty-three 
graduates twenty-five were young men 
and eight were young women.. Of the 
twenty-five young men one died soon 
after graduation, sixteen became minis- 
ters of the gospel and pastors of churches, 
three college professors, one a physician, 
one a farmer, one a teacher, and two 
lawyers; of the eight young women one 
became a missionary and martyr, one a 
college professor, and six teachers in 
schools of various grades. 

It is safe to say that these thirty-three 
elect persons were lifted above the plane 
of life and influence shared by the 
**inglorious’’ of that community by the 
inspiration and ideals of the several col- 
leges in which they received their educa- 
tion. Not one of them became a million- 
aire, and not one is great or powerful in 
any material or political sense, and yet 
without exception they have contributed 
to the elevation of society and have risen 
to a plane far above the level of those 
who enjoyed with them the instructions 
of the public schools, but did not enjoy 
with them the advantages of college life 
and education. 

It is in some such way we are to esti- 
mate the value of college life and train- 
ing. We put on the one side the eminent 
men and women who, without the aid of 
the college, have become conspicuous for 
their achievements, and in the back- 
ground the innumerable thousands who, 
beginning life under like conditions, 
have lived and died without recorded 
aspirations; and on the other side the 
college men and women, both those who 
have become famous and those who, in 
greater or smaller spheres, have risen 
perceptibly above the common level, and 
who have done much or little towards 
the elevation of the tone of life and the 
amelioration of the world. With these 
two pictures or classes in mind, we are 
prepared to form an estimate of the value 
of a college education and its relation to 
true success in life. 

The following paper was prepared for 
this conference by Rev. W. P. Johnston, 
president Geneva College, Beaver Falls: 
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IDEALS OF EDUCATION. 

A man to do his work must have the 
right conception of it. The teacher, any 
teacher in primary or secondary or higher 
school, may say with an apostle, ‘‘I 
magnify mine office.’’ A Jewish proverb 
says, ‘‘God could not be everywhere, so 
he made the mothers.’’ Surely next to 
the mothers will be the teachers in the 
primary schools, who for five days in the 
week and for six hours of each of these 
days, will have the same children under 
eye and voice. It has been said that he 
who plants a tree does well; that he who 
converts this tree into planks does well; 
that he who out of these planks makes 
benches on which children may sit does 
better, but that he who stands in front of 
these benches and teaches the children 
that sit on them to think of Him who 
made the tree out of which the benches 
are made does best of all. The first have 
added something to the capital which 
humanity owns, but the last has con- 
tributed something to humanity itself. 
He or she who educates truly, that is, 
according to all that the word means— 
‘‘educet’’—educere—draws out what is 
best, brings thought out after and towards 
what is high and true and good, deserves 
to stand among apostles, yes, among 
angels. 

This conference, as I understand it, 
has to do with the secondary and higher 
education. There is a lower and a higher 
in everything. A man who is called to 
fit a boy for a mechanical trade—take an 
apprentice—keep him long enough to 
teach him how to build a house, or shoe 
a horse, or make a wagon—is not likely 
always to have a very high idea of things, 
will likely say, ‘‘I am here to do one 
thing only.’’ A force of men for the last 
three weeks have been. drilling a well 
within a few rods of my house for the 
sake of gas. I left my table a good many 
times to watch the men. They knew 
this job. They knew it well; some of 
them better than others. They got the 
gas all right. It was a joy to see how 
they did things. Let men do what they 
set about to do. 

If one is teaching at West Point or 
Annapolis there will be a higher concep- 
tion of work; there will be here the ques- 
tion of patriotism, the defense of a flag. 
The teacher here will say, ‘‘I must look 
out for these lads. There may be new 
Manila’s after while. One of these days 
a Grant may be needed, or a Dewey. 





If one again is teaching in the second- 
ary school, in what we call the college, 
then you will pardon me if I say that I 
can hardly think of a place where respon- 
sibility is higher. Boys here are put in 
preparation tor the great professions— 
medicine and law and theology. Here, 
then, must be the enlargement of the 
vision. This is a wider margin. The 
teacher hereis to mould character, change 
the disposition, where you make man- 
hood, not money; build men, not houses; 
make spirits, not machines. 

Education has in view the development 
of the man. It means physical well-be- 
ing, mental training, graces of character, 
with the growth of the moral and spirit- 
ual natures. But no one man stands 
alone—he is connected with others. Then 
service given to the one man, any one 
man, is a contribution to society. By 
education, then, is meant the develop- 
ment of the whole being—body, soul and 
spirit—into the best of which he is capa- 
ble. Here again, how can we begin even 
to try to improve till we have determined 
what there is inhim to improve? What 
are the capacities of this creature called 
man? We must havea theory of human 
nature. We are dealing with something 
in the man that is not in the horse or in 
the bird. When we educate one man ac- 
cording to the right idea, we are not deal- 
ing with one human being like a solitary 
thing, in a vacuum, inasmuch as no soul 
is unrelated; hence the help of the one 
man is a a the organization of which 
he isa member. My friends, the gradua- 
tion of a young man or woman from the 
college, if thoroughly educated—then 
right in heart—is a matter of infinite sig- 
nificance. In a thousand cases it has 
been the uplifting of communities—at 
times it has had national and interna- 
tional significance. 

To help the one man, however, we must 
have the right theory—as to the man and 
as to the society. Where shall we find it? 
It ought to be said here, that the theories 
as to what man is and ought to be—what 
society is and can be—may be found in a 
book that contains the ‘‘ Ten Command- 
ments,’’ the ‘‘Golden Rule,’’ the ‘‘ Ser- 
mon on the Mount.’’ A greater oppor- 
tunity was never given to men than is 
given this day to the teachers in these 
United States. The islands of the sea 
are being opened up. They who go to 
these millions ought to carry with them 
—for the eyes and hearts of men—what 
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made the men to whom prophets came, 
sing as prophets came, ‘‘ How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of them 
that bring good tidings.’’ There ought 
to be but one theory from Kindergarten 
to University. On all hands men ought 
to know the infinite value of life in fellow- 
ship with the eternal, the boundless pos- 
sibilities that belong to rulers who believe 
this book, whose teachings are meant to 
influence lives in home and school and 
church and legislative hall. 

Plato said that the purpose of educa- 
tion is to turn the whole soul round, in 
order that the eye of the soul or reason 
might be directed to the right quarter. 
He thought this was meant for select 
souls only, the privilege of a few. Plato 
never dreamed that for the mass of men 
there is an ideal, or any power sufficient 
to raise them to it. What amazement 
would have come to the great soul if his 
eyes had fallen on the first chapter of the 
gospel of John. 

We are compelled to wish for the in- 
fluence of this book in the schools of our 
land on our own account. There is 
more or less the menace of danger in 
these wonderful days. Nothing will do 
so well to prepare us for and to protect 


against the danger as Christian educa- 
tion—the educational theory that the 
Anglo-Saxon people have in their keep- 
ing. The working man himself without 
the guidance of the book, and unless 
under the influence of the Spirit that in- 
spired the book, will often be a menace 


to government. ‘‘I must have subjects 
that know how to be men,”’ said Napo- 
leon. A man is nota man without God.’’ 
‘*T saw men,”’ he said, ‘‘ without God in 
1793. One does not govern such men, 
one shoots them down.’’ This is what he 
did. This is what he had to do. 

The training we would have the 
students of our Colleges in this dear land 
to have would be an intellectual capacity 
as good as the world has at all, and at 
the same time always spiritually able to 
scorn a lie, hate profanity, despise 
whiskey, love and reverence truth and 
duty, admire the sentiments of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and not be afraid at 
the communion table to own the Christ 
of the New Testament. We would wish 
our boys to grow into men who, as 
mechanics, machinists, inventors, mer- 
chants, soldiers, seamen, orators, outstrip 
the best of any land or tongue, yet, in 
quietness of spirit, be men who can be- 
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lieve in God, the care of his Providence, 
the gentleness of his Fatherhood; who 
will believe as well in man, the glory 
of his gifts and the grandeur of his indi- 
viduality. Plato asks, ‘‘Is there any- 
thing better in a state than that both 
men and women be rendered the very 
best?’’ May our Lord who laid his 
hand on the children and blessed them 
be with us and with all who -have to 
do with the education of the young as 
we go out and in before them, and help 
us to guide them in right ways. There 
was an old Scotch teacher who always 
removed his hat in the presence of a 
pupil, whenever and wherever met. 
Questioned as to the reason, he said he 
never knew ‘‘whom he might be ad- 
dressing.’’ 

We do not want the hands that are 
holding primers now to be carrying after 
awhile the dagger and buckets of petro- 
leum. If the children had not been 
wisely taught, when they were children, 
they would not have become the ‘“ Pil- 
grim Fathers,’’ and crossed the deep for 
conscience sake, to lay the foundation for 
a Britain greater than the one they left. 
Let the right teaching and the right ex- 
ample be given in the hours of child- 
hood, be seconded by efforts of teachers 
in all the schools; then will these little 
ones when they come to be men, if they 
hear the alarm of war, array themselves 
in blue and die at new Gettysburgs for 
their native land. If they find it to be 
duty they will stand on ships, as Carlyle 
says, and defend them while they go 
down inch by inch, as did the Cumber- 
land, into the surf, amid the sharks, with- 
out a moan. 

What greater honor can God give us 
than to train a generation to do His ser- 
vice? May those whom we train, and 
we ourselves also with them, be not only 
honored citizens of the Republic, but 
become, later on, partakers of the immor- 
tal glory of the Resurrection ! 

Dr. H. U. Roop, President of the Leb- 
anon Valley College, presents briefly his 
view of the 


AIMS OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


By the higher education we mean that 
part of our educational work which has 
to do with bringing forward, fit for active 
service, men prepared to be leaders of 
thought and of influence and authority 
and bold enterprise for the advancement 
of mankind and the general welfare of 
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society. Its formal processes begin with 
a young man when he enters college, and 
terminate when he goes out from under 
teachers, to show in his own individual- 
ity and relation, what he has come to be 
and possess. 

What are the direct aims of higher 
education? The elementary education is 
devoted to germinating processes for un- 
folding the faculties of the soul, and start- 
ing them in active, systematic exercise. 
The higher education takes up the work 
thus begun, and carries it forward for the 
maturing and expanding of minds to the 
highest degree practicable. Its aim, con- 
trolling at first, prominent through all 
its stages and methods, is discipline—the 
training which brings out every faculty 
in full strength, which removes excres- 
cences, fills out deficiencies, and brings 
forward in symmetrical development, 
minds well balanced in all parts, and pre- 
pared to enter efficiently upon any line of 
life-work. 

It aims, also, to give expansion to the 
mind. It opens the wide world of truth 
and calls the student to a comprehensive 
survey of the range of things that may be 
studied, introduces him to close acquain- 
tance with specific departments of truth, 
and initiates him into the methods and 
processes pertaining to each, so that if, 
for his life-work, he shall devote himself 
to one line of investigation, he may pros- 
ecute that with a recognition of the rela- 
tions and claims of other departments. 
This is what we call a /éberal education. 

Another aim is the accumulation of 
knowledge, for the mind itself to feed on, 
and for use in contact with other minds. 
While it favors a general knowledge of 
many things, it will insist upon an accu- 
rate knowledge of some things, leaving 
each student free to follow.the promptings 
of his own taste and disposition, and to 
adapt his work to his circumstances and 
plans for life. A liberal education thus 
implies a broad culture, rich stores of 
knowledge, a general apprehension of 
things that may be known and a well- 
defined consciousness of some things 
thoroughly known. 

Above and throughout all, the higher 
education aims to secure influences posi- 
tive and direct on the forming of charac- 
ter, For the development of the whole 
man, physical, intellectual and moral, 
culture must be blended. . The period of 
life when, with most persons, character 
is determined, is from the ages of sixteen 
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or eighteen to twenty-five years. The 
most effective work of the higher educa- 
tion comes within the same period, and 
the moral bearing of that work should 
be carefully and constantly regarded. 
This aim will be accomplished not so 
much by direct precepts and prohibitions, 
as by sentiments favorable to the things 
which are true, and pure, and just, and 
honorable, made prevalent by the exam- 
ple and spirit of teachers, and of plain 
appeals to the reason and conscience of 
each soul, free and responsible for its own 
conduct. 

The outcome of the work prosecuted 
with these aims or ideals will appear in 
the perfecting of the individual soul. To 
bring out the noblest faculties of the 
man in completest unfolding, to give to 
each conscious possession and command 
of his powers for any use, to mould the 
spirit so that truth and righteousness, 
love to God and love to men shall rule 
the life and shine out as the charm and 
glory of complete manhood—to do this for 
each one and for as many as possible— 
this is the ultimate result of the final 
cause of the higher education. Society 
exists for the advancement of the indi- 
vidual, not the individual for society. 
Education as the instrument of society 
is accordingly directed to the perfecting 
of individuals. Every stage in the pro- 
cess must be made to contribute to this 
result as far as the time, the appliances, 
and the qualities of the subject will per- 
mit. At the same time we must recog- 
nize the fact that no man liveth to him- 
self alone. The influence of those most 
highly educated must pervade all social 
life. The soulsof all are quickened, 
raised, refined thereby. 

To be more specific, it sends forth broad- 
minded, energetic men to direct the great 
enterprises by which material blessings 
are multiplied and distributed ; it pre- 
pares women to be good wives and moth- 
ers, and at the same time centres of light, 
queens in happy homes, ruling by the 
divine right of intelligence and love; it 
raises up capable teachers of all grades, 
such as are needed at the desk of the pri- 
mary school and in the chair of the col- 
lege professor; it gives the necessary 
outfit for the physician, the lawyer, the 
minister of religion, and the high-minded 
journalist. Its results appear also in 
scholars, artists, authors, poets, investi- 
gators and specialists in science, whose 
busy brain-work prepares and dissemi- 
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nates truth in forms fitted to be food for 
human souls, gratifies refined taste, and 
draws out of nature’s hidden sources new 
treasures to increase the sum of human 
knowledge as the means of human hap- 
piness. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 





HE Round Table on Compulsory Ed- 
ucation was held in the North School 
building on Wednesday afternoon and 
Tuesday morning. The work done, in 
preparation for this conference, by Dr. 
Edgar A. Singer, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Philadelphia, was unexam- 
led in the history of these Departments, 
aren and valuable as many of their 
meetings have been, It would have been 
a good thing if an entire session of the 
Association could have been occupied 
with this one subject in its various 
phases as presented, and so fully worked 
out, in the plan of Dr. Singer. In open- 
ing the Conference, he said: 

In December of last year the Executive 
Committee of the State Educational As- 
sociation requested me to conduct a con- 
ference on Compulsory Attendance at the 
annual session to be held in Pittsburgh, 
July 2-4. 

In order that the Conference might 
have a definite trend along the line of ex- 
perience and practical utility to conclu- 
sions that may be embodied in plans for 
increased effectiveness in the enforcement 
of the present Attendance Act, I arranged 
a programme in which the main purposes 
of the Act were set forth, and then re- 
quested superintendents, teachers and 
school officials of known ability and ex- 
perience to discuss these several topics. 
As a result the following programme was 
prepared for the 


Round Table on Compulsory Attendance : 


Chairman—Edgar A. Singer, Ph. D., Asset. 
Supt., Phila. 

a) Purpose and Necessity of Compulsory 
Attendance Laws—Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Supt. 
Public Instruction. 

(b) General Provisions and Scope of Attend- 
ance Act of July, 1901—Dr. L. S. Shimmell, 
Harrisburg. 

(c) Attendance Officers: Their Duties and 
Their Powers: Should They Be under the Di- 
rection of City, Borough and Township Super- 
intendents, or under Boards of School Direc- 
tors?—Charles Reisfar, Secretary Board of Ed- 
ucation, Pittsburg. 

(d) Special Schools: For Children Backward, 
Neglected, Irregular in Attendance, or Truant. 
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Should They be Connected with or Separate 
from Regular Schools? Should Manual Train- 
ing Form a Prominent Part of the Curriculum 
of Such Schools?—G. W. Gerwig, Secretary of 
Board of Controllers, Allegheny; and Principal 
W. S. Bryan, Carnegie. 

(e) Parental Schools: For Chronic Irregular 
Attendants, Truants and Incorrigible Pupils. 
Should They Be Established and Conducted 
under Municipal or under State Authority and 
Control?—Supt. H. F. Brooks, McKeesport; 
Supt. J. C. Kendall, Homestead. 

General Discussion—Each speaker five min- 
utes. Supt. J. M. Reed, Dravosburg; Supt. R. 
K. Buehrle, Lancaster; Supt. A. G. C. Smith, 
Delaware County; Supt. H. C. Missimer, Erie. 


In addition to the opinions to be set 
forth in these discussions, it seemed to 
me that the actual, practical execution of 
the Act could best be illustrated by 
means of the forms and the blanks used 
by school officers in carrying out the de- 
tails of the law in accordance with their 
best judgment under circumstances and 
environments governing and restraining 
them in their several townships, bor- 
oughs and cities. For as the definition 
in any science is the essence of knowl- 
edge of the subject or thing defined, so in 
the execution of this law, the understand- 
ing, the judgment, and the experience of 
the official are concentrated and expressed 
in the means used to secure that which 
his conception of the law requires. 

I, therefore, opened and conducted cor- 
respondence with every township, bor- 
ough and city superintendent in the 
State, requesting copies of forms and 
blanks used in their several jurisdictions, 
together with such explanations and 
statements as would tend to show the di- 
rection and the purpose of their efforts to 
secure the enforcement of the Act. Of 
course my correspondence sometimes 
reached these superintendents when their 
official duties required their time and 
their attention, but through patience and 
perseverance, courteous and sympathetic 
responses were received accompanied with 
the desired forms, whenever and wher- 
ever there were any forms or blanks in 
use. As a consequence, I received in the 
course of two or three months blanks or 
explanations from every township, bor- 
ough and city superintendent in the 
State—seventy-four in all. 

As the act and the execution of the 
act in this State are in the experimental 
stage, I thought that our State officials 
might be benefited by an inspection of 
blanks and forms used in other cities 
without the borders of our own State, in 
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which compulsory attendance laws gen- 
erally similar to our own have been in 
effective operation for a number of years. 
Accordingly, I opened correspondence 
with superintendents of cities in the 
Eastern, Middle and the Western States, 
and received many valuable blanks and 
documents from Boston, Springfield, 
Worcester, Providence, New Haven, New 
York, Albany, Rochester, Trenton, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 

These several blanks I grouped, labeled 
and placed in a leaf-cabinet for examina- 
tion by members who might attend this 
conference, and subsequently by those 
who might be in attendance at the gen- 
eral sessions of the Association; and for 
their inspection the cabinet will be placed 
in the main assembly room of the con- 
vention. 

Unfortunately, ‘‘ the best laid schemes 
o’ mice and men gang aft a-gley:’’ and 
so it is in this instance. Although some 
of the members here have traveled hun- 
dreds of miles at more or less personal ex- 
pense and inconvenience to attend this 
conference in the interests of the general 
cause of education, and of thisdepartment 
articular, an- 


of the school system in 
nouncement has been made that all con- 
ferences have been postponed in order 
that the members of the Association may 
take part in the arrangements made for 
their pleasure by our most hospitable 
friends—the generous people of Pitts- 


burgh. However, we, although few in 
number, will carry out the purposes for 
which we have come together, so far as 
circumstance may permit. 

Mr. Gerwig, Secretary of the Board of 
School Controllers, Allegheny City, then 
explained in detail the means by which 
the law was enforced in that city, stating 
that the Board had, immediately after the 
passage of the Act, adopted measures for 
carrying it into effect, and that, by the 
exercise of tact, the appointed officers had 
succeeded in accomplishing the main 
purposes of the law with but little friction, 
and that this friction had been greatly 
reduced by the prompt prosecution of 
parents or persons in parental relation, 
who had regarded the object of the law 
to be an invasion of their personal rights 
and liberties. 

_He was followed by the Chairman, Dr. 
Singer, who explained somewhat in detail 
the difficulties experienced by attendance 
officers in Philadelphia, who were brought 
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in contact with parents who, through in- 
difference to the present welfare of their 
children and the future intelligent citi- 
zenship dependent upon the education and 
moral training of these children, or 
through lack of ability to exert parental 
authority, permitted their children to at- 
tend school or to remain away as the 
whims or preferences of the children 
themselves might suggest. They are 
brought in contact, too, and sometimes in 
conflict, with employers who, through a 
desire to secure cheap child-labor, or 
through false affidavits of parents respect- 
ing the ages of their children, engage in 
their factories and other places of busi- 
ness children less than thirteen years of 
age ; with factory inspectors whose du- 
ties are sometimes at variance with their 
own, and sometimes so overleap as to 
make it difficult to determine where the 
line of demarcation and separate respon- 
sibility should be drawn; and, finally, 
with home conditions of sickness, misfor- 
tune and destitution that render it neces- 
Sary to exercise the greatest delicacy, 
caution and judgment in determining 
what what physical, mental or other 
urgent reason should exempt children 
from attendance at school. 

And yet, despite these difficulties, the 
school authorities have succeeded in se- 
curing a fair enforcement of the law 
through the visits of attendance officers 
to the homes of irregular attendants and 
truants; through the hearty co-operation 
of teachers; through information given to 
employers; through the removal of the 
silken glove from the iron hand of the 
law in dealing with persistent violators 
of this law; through the establishment of 
special schools in which manual trianing 
is a special feature in the course of study; 
through increased appropriations of 
money for carrying out the provisions of 
the act; and through efforts now being 
made for the opening of a parental school 
or school of detention, for habitual tru- 
ants and for vicious and incorrigible chil- 
dren. 

After a number of questions asked and 
answered, the session closed with an 
invitation from Mr. Gerwig to visit a new 
school building in Allegheny, in which 
special provision is made for industrial, 
as well as the intellectual training of the 
hundreds of boys and girls in attendance. 

In consequence of arrangements made 
at the general convention on Wednesday 
evening, the conference was resumed on 
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Thursday morning at 8:30 o’clock for an 
hour’s discussion of various subjects prior 
to the general meeting of the Association 
at 9:30. Notwithstanding the early hour 
fixed for assembling, there was a fair 
attendance, and a lively interest was 
shown especially in regard to details 
necessary for carrying the law into effect 
more satisfactorily. Attention was called 
to some provisions of the law at variance 
with other laws relating to the employ- 
ment of children in mines, to the com- 
pulsory vaccination law, to the factory 
inspection law, and the law relating to 
the enumeration of children of school 
age. Owing toshortness of time allotted 
the meeting, papers and communications 
from superintendents who had been in- 
vited to express their views in regard to 
some general and special features of the 
Act, were notread, but were received 
with the recommendation that they be 
printed with the proceedings of the con- 
ference. 

The following paper was prepared by 
Dr. L. S. Shimmell, of Harrisburg : 


THE GENERAL PROVISIONS AND SCOPE OF 
THE ATTENDANCE ACT OF JULY, 1901. 


The Act of July 11, 1901, provides for the 
attendance at a day school in which the 
common English branches are taught, of 
all children able to attend, between the ages 
of eight and sixteen years, continuously 
during the time in which the public schools 
of their respective districts shall be in ses- 
sion. This, in general, is the maximum 
requirement of the act. Its minimum re- 
quirement is that all children between the 
ages of eight and thirteen, able to do so, 
must attend a day school in which the com- 
mon English branches are taught at least 70 
per cent. of the public school term in their 
respective districts. 

he detailed provisions of the act, which 
the Legislature deemed necessary to an 
enforcement of the general requirements, 
are as follows: 

1. Attendance may be at a public school, 
at a private school, with a legally qualified 
ag er or a tutor, or at any institution 

or the education of children, provided the 
common English branches are taught. 

2. Non-attendance shall be excused for 
mental, physical or other urgent reasons; 
but the term urgent reasons shall be strict] 
construed and not permit of irregular attend- 
ance. Non-attendance shall be excused 
also in case there be no public school in 
session within two miles by the nearest 
traveled road. Absence of three days or 
their equivalent, if unexcused, constitutes 
an offence under this act. The teachers or 
—- of public or private schools shall 

ave power to excuse for cause, and they 
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shall make reports of non-attendance with- 
out lawful excuse, to the attendance officer, 
or the superintendent, or the secretary of 
the board of directors. 

3. The term of compulsory attendance 
may be reduced by any board of directors to 
less than the entire school term, but not to 
less than 70 per cent. of the term. Such 
action must be taken at the June meeting 
of the board, and the time for the compul- 
sory attendance to begin must be fixed at 
the same meeting. 

4. Compulsory attendance is not required 
of children between the ages of thirteen and 
sixteen years, who can read and write the 
English language intelligently and are 
regularly engaged in any useful employ- 
ment or service. On or before the third 
Monday of the school term and quarterly 
thereafter, any one having children under 
the age of sixteen in his employ must 
report their name, age, residence, and name 
of parent or guardian, to the school authori- 
ties in the district. 

The scope of the compulsory attendance 
act evidently is the education of ‘‘neglected”’ 
and ‘‘delinquent’’ children, in the common 
English branches. A ‘‘ neglected’’ child is 
defined in the Act of May 21, 1901, com- 
monly known as the Juvenile Court Act, as 
one who has not the proper parental care or 
guardianship; a ‘‘delinquent’’ child is one 
who violates the law of the State or any 
city or borough ordinance. It is these two 
classes of children especially that are to be 
brought into the schools by the provisions 
of the attendance act. The proviso that 
children between the ages of thirteen and 
sixteen are to be exempt from attendance 
if they are able to read and write, and are 
regularly employed, plainly shows that 
‘*neglected’’ and ‘‘delinquent’’ children 
are to be reached above all others; for in- 
ability to read and write coupled with idle- 
ness, is positive evidence of neglect or 
delinquency. In the enforcement of the 
law, therefore, it is good policy to make 
examples of such cases in preference to 
others. The practical scope of the law 
depends on public sentiment in a com- 
munity. But if a school board should 
secure the conviction of a rt washer- 
woman who needs the service of her child 
to keep the wolf from the door, or of an 
honest, hardworking laborer in like cir- 
cumstances, as warning examples, public 
— would not be on the side of the 
aw. 

There is considerable opposition to com- 
pulsory education when you come to enforce 
it—at least there is much indifference. 
This is true, not alone of the hoodlums of 
the alleys who stone and club and threaten 
the attendance officer, of the sympathizers 
who aid the young culprits in climbing 
trees and creeping into ash-barrels, of the 
mothers who shed hot tears before the 
Juvenile Court to arouse the sympathy of 
the judge, and of others who in numerous 
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ways interfere with the execution of the 
law, but of some of the better and more 
intelligent classes of people, without whose 
support no law can be enforced. Toconvert 
these good citizens who are opposed to com- 

ulsory education, or who are indifferent to 
it, it is important to show them the proper 
scope of the law. Under an ideal repub- 
lican government, there would be no neces- 
sity for compulsory education. As sover- 
eign citizens we owe it to the State to 
educate ourselves; otherwise we are not 
prepared to assume the duties resting upon 
us as citizens of a republic—to protect our- 
selves in our rights and discharge our duties 
towards those who have equal rights with 
us. The State does not owe us an education 
any more than it owes us food, raiment and 
shelter. The Constitution of 1790 provided 
that only the poor should be educated 
gratis; the well-to-do were expected to edu- 
cate themselves. But when the education 
of the poor at public expense was seen to 
create class distinctions, the free school law 
of 1834 was passed, by which everybody 
might be educated at public expense. But 
no sooner had the free schools been estab- 
lished, than it became evident that not all 
the ~~ were taking advantage of the 
means freely provided by the State. All 
those that recognized their obligation to the 
State to educate themselves, could do so 
and did do so after 1834. But the indiffer- 
ent, the obstinate, the indigent, and the 
degraded classes, not appreciating their 
obligations to the State, refused to send 
their children to school. 

After many years of deliberation and dis- 
cussion, that which is absolutely necessary 
for citizenship, and which was gladly ac- 
quired under the Act of 1834 by a majority 
of the people, namely, a knowledge of the 
common English branches, was made obli- 
gatory by the Act of 1895. The General 
Assembly, in the sessions of 1891 and 1893, 
had passed a compulsory educational act 
somewhat similar to the Act of 1895; but 
both met with Executive disapproval. In 
1897, the Act of 1895 was amended. Still 
its provisions were not stringent enough to 
reach the ‘‘neglected’’ and ‘‘delinquent’”’ 
children, for whose benefit alone compul- 
sory attendance is necessary and justifiable. 
Soin 1g01 a new act was passed, and the 
acts of 1895 and 1897 were repealed. 

Let us see next what provisions the Act 
of 1901 makes to enforce compulsory attend- 
ance in the case of those that neglect or 
refuse to avail themselves of the facilities 
provided by the State for their education in 
common with all other people. For every 
neglect of duty imposed by the act, the 
principal or teacher or person in parental 
relation, shall be regarded as guilty of a 
misdemeanor. All truancy and incorrigi- 
bility shall be deemed disorderly conduct, 
and school boards in cities shall (and in 
other districts may) employ attendance 
officers, who shall arrest truants and others 





not attending school, and place them in 
their school. If they can not be reformed 
in the regular schools, special schools may 
be established for them; and in case such a 
school is not established, they may, upon 
conviction before a magistrate, be sentenced 
to some reformatory or committed to the 
care of some society interested in their wel- 
fare. The Juvenile Court may also be re- 
sorted to for the disposition of some of the 
cases with which attendance officers have 
to deal. The superintendent or secretary 
or attendance officer who wilfully refuses or 
neglects to comply with the provisions of 
the attendance act, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor; and the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction may withhold one-fourth 
of the State appropriation from any school 
district that neglects or refuses to enforce 
the act. 

The General Assembly evidently framed 
the attendance act so as to leave its enforce- 
ment in a measure to the discretion of the 
school authorities. There are a number of 
provisory and permissive parts in it, that 
make such an intent of the law quite 
apparent. The Attorney General, in repl 
to the Deputy Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, as to when the act of 1901 went 
into effect, said, ‘‘In the enforcement of a 
law, where the individual rights of citizens 
are involved, it is proper for those in author- 
ity to make allowance for delinquencies 
that may happen by reason of a lack of 
knowledge on the part of those affected b 
its provisions.’’ Some school boards still 
do not know that any reduction of the time 
of compulsory attendance below the actual 
term of school, must be made at the June 
meeting, and the time for it to begin, fixed 
at that meeting; else the law requires com- 
pulsory attendance throughout the school 
term. But, since the State Superintendent 
has discretion about withholding a fourth 
of the appropriation, a reduction of the 
term at a later date would not necessaril 
be followed by the penalty. The law in all 
its details could not go into effect before 
the present school year, because the laws of 
1895 and 1897 were in effect some five weeks 
after the last school year had begun. Con- 
sidering this fact, it may be well for school 
officials to act according to the Attorney 
General’s suggestion for another year. 

A few difficulties have arisen in the past, 
from the fact that the compulsory attend- 
ance law and the law providing that chil- 
dren not vaccinated may be excluded from 
the public schools, come into apparent con- 
flict occasionally. The first compulsory 
attendance act and the public health act 
were passed at the same session of the 
General Assembly, the former May 16, and 
the latter June 18, 1895. Judge McPherson, 
in the case of Nissly vs. Hummelstown 
Borough School Directors, Dauphin county, 
held that the statute passed first must give 
way. On that and other grounds he de- 
cided that the right to attend the public 
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‘schools is not complete, until the conditions 
which the Legislature saw fit to impose 
have been complied with. The Supreme 
‘Court at about the same time, but in a case 
not pertaining to these laws, held that when 
the same Legislature enacts two laws which 
appear to be in conflict, every presumption 
is that they were both intended to stand. 
Each is —— to speak the mind of the 
same Legislature; and if each has its own 
distinct and separate scope, it should re- 
ceive a construction within that scope, 
irrespective of the date of its passage. 
Hence, as long as admission to school is 
refused to a child in obedience to the public 
health law, the attendance law is in non- 
effect as to that child. 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


The paper upon Special Schools for 
children backward, neglected, irregular 
in attendance, or truant, and in answer 
to the questions, ‘‘ Should they be Con- 
nected with or Separate from Regular 
Schools ?”’ and ‘‘ Should Manual Train- 
ing form a Prominent Part of the Curric- 
ulum of such Schools ?’’ was written by 
Mr. G. W. Gerwig, Secretary of Board 
of School Controllers of Allegheny city, 
and is as follows: 

‘* Allegheny City had the first and for 
several years the only Truant School in 
Pennsylvania. What we are trying to do; 
what we are succeeding in doing, and 
what we should like to do in this direc- 
tion, may possibly be of value to other 
portions of the State. 

‘* For purposes of comparison, then, let 
me say that Allegheny has a population 
of 140,coo, and a total school enrollment 
of 20,000. The Truant School was estab- 
lished Nov. 1, 1898, and has been in suc- 
cess{ul operation ever since. The results, 
have, of course, not been ideal, but they 
have been such a decided improvement 
over the old system that every teacher 
and principal in the city has felt some- 
thing of the benefit. Immediately after 
the Compulsory Education Law was 
passed, our Compulsory Education Com- 
mittee divided the city into five districts, 
and elected an attendance officer for each 
district at a salary of $2 perday. Each 
officer had, roughly speaking, the over- 
sight of 4,000 children. Instead of waiting 
until a registration might be made to dis- 
cover children not in school, -these officers 
were sent through the city at once to find 
them. The children, the teachers, many 
parents and others furnished the informa- 
tion needed, and negligent parents were 
brought sharply up to the position of 
either obeying the law or of suffering the 
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consequences. ‘There was not the slight- 
est trouble in getting on the track of the 
children who were not in school. During 
the first year the school attendance in- 
creased 10 per cent. There were 22 par- 
ents who had to be sued and fined before 
they would obey the law; several of them 
twice, and one three times. One parent 
had to be put in jail before he would 
obey, But the law was vindicated in 
every instance, and each year its enforce- 
ment has been easier. During the year 
just closing we had but four suits, all of 
which we, of course, won. We never 
enter a suit if we can possibly avoid it, 
and never enter a suit until we are sure 
of winning it. If there is a reasonable 
doubt, we give the parent and the child 
another chance. 

**Our Truant School is simply an un- 
graded day school, with a male teacher 
who has a strong rightarm. In the reg- 
ular schools we expect the teacher to 
teach and, incidentally, if necessary, to 
discipline. In the Truant School we in- 
struct the teacher to have his pupils dis- 
ciplined first, then if he has any time left 
he may teach them. Wedo not claim 
much for the Truant School. If a boy 
learns to do there as he is told, we are 
very well satisfied, for it is a lesson he 
never learned before. 

‘‘Whenever a pupil has been absent from 
a regular school without a satisfactory 
excuse for a sufficient time, or whenever 
he insists on monopolizing the time of 
the teacher, or in any way making him- 
self a public nuisance, he is reported by 
the principal to the City Superintendent, 
and by him sentenced to the Truant 
School. The parent is notified of the 
sentence, which is for 20 school days. 
He is notified that if the boy misses one- 
half day from the Truant School, the 
sentence will be made 25 days; if two 
half days, 35 days. If he misses three 
half days, suit will be entered. We sat- 
isfy ourselves that the parent has received 
and understands this warning. We 
always allow 24 hours for a woman to 
cool down, it being our experience that a 
woman during the first 24 hours after her 
child is threatened with punishment is 
essentially a non-believer in the existence 
of law of any kind. If the parent can- 
not, or will not, keep the child in the 
Truant School, we notify him that he 
must either pay the fine daily or commit 
the child to the Reform School. 

** We have in the Truant School about 
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an average of 25 pupils, or less than one 
for each 1000 pupils. We sentence to 
the Truant School about 200 children in 
the course of each school year. Two or 
three of these are girls. 

‘Of each 25 sentenced, about 20 return 
to their own schools at the end of the 
20 days cured. They have learned, for 
the first time in their lives, the lesson of 
obedience. They attend their own school 
regularly and behave properly. About 
three of the remainder require a second 
or a third sentence. Often they will 
attend regularly at the Truant School, 
going sometimes long distances, but fall 
back into their old habits as soon as they 
are returned to their own schools. One 
or two out of each twenty-five prove, 
after fair and repeated trials, to be abso- 
lutely worthless. Their offences against 
the school system are almost always but 
the smallest part of their offending. They 
are usually fully ripe for the Reform 
School, being liars, thieves, keepers of 
badcompany. Their parents realize that 
they are beyond control, and commit 
them to Morganza. We send five or six 
= year, say one from each 4000 chil- 

ren. 

‘The chief benefit of the Truant School 
consists in weeding out the reprobates 
and giving the decent children a chance. 
Our experience leads us to believe that if 
there is to be any good come of these 
boys, which we greatly doubt, it must 
come through manual training, in homes 
or schools far from the city influences. 

** We are entirely satisfied that the law 
is one of the best ever passed, and that it 
can be enforced, to the immeasurable 
benefit of the schools and the children, if 
those in authority will give it a reason- 
able amount of attention, energy and 
common sense. 

“‘We have no amendments to suggest 
at the present time, but dohope to see 
more districts secure for themselves the 
benefits of the law as it stands.”’ 


OPERATION OF COMPULSORY LAW. 


The following is the substance of a 
letter received by Dr. Singer from Mr. J. 
M. Berkey, city superintendent of Johns- 
town, in reply to his inquiry as to the 
operation of the Compulsory Education 
aw : 

“* The law now in force is, in my judg- 
ment, practicable, comprehensive, and 
effective. It has brought the desired 
answer in this city during the last year, 





and but little friction has been experienced 
in its operation. The attendance officer 
has been alert, considerate, and impar- 
tial, and while he was compelled to bring 
action in quite a number of cases for 
violations of the law, the local courts 
have sustained the validity and effective- 
ness of the enactment, and the imposition 
of fines has resulted in nearly all cases in 
securing subsequent compliance with 
attendance requirements. Only one 
party preferred to be sent to jail to pay- 
ing his fine, and he was accommodated. 

‘*A reasonable discretion was per- 
mitted in individual cases, and thus 
harsh criticism and undue hardships were 
avoided. The law is for the benefit of 
the children of the Commonwealth, and 
not a merciless demand for absolute com- 

liance, regardless of the highest and 

t interests of individual children. A 
few cases, here and there, called for a 
partial suspension of the strict measure 
of compulsory attendance, and the autho- 
rities have been humane and sympa- 
thetic enough to dispose of such indi- 
vidual cases upon their merits. In the 
main, however, the law was as fully and 
fairly enforced as any school law of 
recent enactment. 

‘* The one feature that, in my opinion, 
needs a thorough revision is that of 
securing a complete and accurate list of 
age subject to the attendance laws. 

he assessors’ lists are taken early, are 


incomplete, and very unreliable. The 
work required in this connection is 
cumbersome and expensive. A proper 
remedy, it seems to me, would be to 
authorize the attendance officer to have 
full charge of the making of such lists, 
and at a time just before the opening of 


the schools. He should receive such 
assistance as may be necessary to make 
his list complete, and then, when the 
schools open, he would have at once the 
roll of pupils in the schools, and by com- 
parison could readily determine who are 
yet to be accounted for and brought to 
school. The weakness in the present 
enrollment is the lack of official relation 
between the enumerators and the attend- 
ance officers, and the length of time be- 
tween such enumeration and the time 
when its accuracy may be determined 
and the children placed in school. One 
department should have complete control 
of both the enrollment and the attend- 
ance of children. A detention school is 
already provided for in the law, but this 
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feature is not practicable in many cities 
and has not been attempted in Johnstown. 

‘*There are doubtless other features of 
the law that need revision, but only the 
extended experience of school officials 
will reveal these needs.”’ 


PAPER BY PROF. W. S. BRYAN. 


The discussion of this broad subject is 
continued in a paper by Principal W. S. 
Bryan, of the Carnegie schools: 

It is difficult to focus the thoughts upon 
a question having so many divisions and 
arising from such a diversity of causes. I 
shall endeavor to state briefly a few facts, 
and shall give only those which are ap- 
proved by my own experience with teachers 
and children. 

As to children backward, neglected, ir- 
regular in attendance, ortruant. The cause 
of the disease must determine what remedy 
to prescribe. There should be special 
schools provided for all abnormal pupils. 
The defects may be physical, mental, or 
moral. They may be inherited, as in the 


case of children whose ancestors have been 
uneducated or mentally weak, or have been 
addicted to the use of alcohol or tobacco; 
they may be the result of neglected home 
training or of evil home influences; they 
may come from a lack of interest in educa- 
tion on the part of the parents or from —_ 
e 


for what the child can earn by selling 
apers, running errands, or doing other 
ight work; they may arise from injurious 
habits acquired y the children themselves, 
as in the case of cigarette smoking; they 
may be caused by the ignorance of the 
teacher who has been entrusted with their 
school training; or, by the parents being 
too poor to furnish clothing necessary to fit 
their children to associate with others in 
the school room. 

From whatever cause the defect may arise, 
a psycho-physical examination by a com- 
petent committee of physicians and teachers 
should be made the test of the pupil’s classi- 
fication. This should be done when the 
defect is first discovered. It is not wise to 
wait until the evil tendency has become a 
fixed habit. Improperly managed, all such 
are in danger of becoming incorrigible or 
vicious under discipline, and a hindrance to 
the progress of the classes to which they 
are attached. One vicious child in a room 
is enough to cause grave consequences. 
Eis disrespect for rules makes him a nat- 
ural leader of liberty-loving young America. 
Many a boy who had a respectable home 
and only good example previous to his 
entrance into school, has been led by his 
new associations to seek bad company and 
to fall into vice. We have rigid regulations 
for protecting the health of the children 
from diphtheria and scarlet fever, but none 
to protect them from the more destructive 
moral maladies. 
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Pupils who are vicious should be placed 
under reformatory influences; those who 
are dull, where they may receive the indi- 
vidual training adapted to their needs; 
those who are indigent, must be furnished 
with food, clothing, and proper home by 
the school board or by some philanthropic 
society; those who are irregular or truant, 
should be detained in a special school until 
such tendency is removed. 

Where the regular schools are well organ- 
ized and governed, the membership of the 
special schools will be comparatively small. 
The emphasizing of the defects to the ex- 
tent which discourages and drives the child 
from school or into open rebellion is almost 
always due to the arbitrary regulations of 
the teacher or the course of study. The old 
fallacy, ‘‘That all must be treated alike, 
and do the same amount of work ina like 
limit of time,’’ has caused many a thought- 
less teacher to require work that the pupil 
was incapable of doing. The courses of 
study have been too academic. Parents 
have been asking that their children be so 
educated that they may not have to work so 
hard for a living. Some have the mistaken 
idea that manual effort is harder, and others 
that it is not so respectable when compared 
with mental effort. To meet this demand 
teachers have sought to kindle ambitions, 
which in nine cases out of ten have been 
doomed to disappointment, because they 
were out of proportion to the pupil’s ability 
or means, or belonged to a plane too narrow 
to hold all who sought a place upon it. 
These failures have forced men and women 
to enter a life-work beneath their ideals, and 
caused the unrest and discontent we see to- 
day in the practical vocations. And by 
educating the girls the same as boys they, 
too, have become contestants for imaginary 
respectability in the commercial rather than 
the domestic circles. The just teacher al- 
ways recognizes the fitness of different 
minds for different work, both in quantity 
and subject-matter, and aims to inculcate 
the useful rather than to foster tastes and 
habits not congenial with the actual sur- 
roundings of the pupil. 

As to the location of the special schools, 
those for reforming the vicious should be 
placed so as to separate them from their old 
associations; for all other classes, an un- 
graded school connected with the regular 
oneis best. Under no circumstances should 
pupils be sent to an almshouse or a reform- 
atory for criminals. Degrading is unjust 
punishment. The school should foster 
rather than rob pupils of their self-respect. 
Defectives need surroundings morally and 
physically clean and beautiful. 

The teacher and the equipment of the 
school are nore essential than the location. 
The room should be as light and pleasant, 
the furniture as good, and the appliances 
more carefully —— than for the regular 
school. The teacher should be the best 
educated, the most firm, and the most 
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sympathetic in the district. There is need 
of a strong personality. One whom the 
children will love and respect. A teacher 
who will give quality rather than quantity; 
who will cause eye and ear, heart, brain and 
hand alike to shave in the processes that 
lead to knowledge, virtue, and freedom. 
One who has not forgotten his own boyhood 
days, and who has unshaken faith in the 
possibilities of the child. One who can im- 
press the fact that the pleasures we earn or 
ay for are the most enjoyed; that victories 
foodest to win are wreathed in greatest 
glory. One who has respect for what the 
child already knows and is able to build 
upon and into it thoughts of beauty, truth 
and goodness. Who is willing to search 
until he finds the key of interest that will 
unlock the mind of the dullest and least 
ambitious child under his care. Such a 
teacher would lessen the need of special 
schools and is indispensable in them. 
Manual training should form a prominent 
part in the curriculum of these special 
schools. It should receive more attention 
in all schools. I refer to manual training 
in its broadest sense and would have it em- 
brace all objective and illustrative teaching. 
The head, the heart, and the hand should 
be equally cultured in the proper develop- 
ment of the soul. The interest awakened 
by mere book study is not sufficient to 
enable the child to continue his education 
after leaving school. The self-poise of the 
will comes from the ability to do work. 
The material successes of the past are the 
foundation for the hope of future achieve- 
ment. The natural, joyous, intellectual 
activity of the child is too much repressed by 
the flaw-seeking, textbook-comparing crit- 
icism of the recitation. It does not seem 
related to anything he sees about him. The 
work of this world consists in producing 
taw materials and in making from raw 
materials the things satisfying to human 
needs. The useful member of society must 
be constructive. A good start is made 
when a child devises the simplest = - 
thing. What happiness and pride it 
awakens! It is a step toward making him 
master of himself and -his material sur- 
roundings. It is not enough to solve the 
problems in the books. he knowledge 
gained must be applied to living problems 
resulting in bread and butter values. By 
the doing he secures harmony of thought 
and skill in action. His theory and prac- 
tice agree. 


t He learns to appreciate mechan- 
ical achievements and the great forces of 
nature which are. being harnessed to draw 
the car of progress. 
Manual trainin 
every phase of school work. 


is a valuable adjunct to 
It saves time 
by securing greater interest and cultivating 
a desire on the part of the pupil to learn; it 
is restful to the fatigued mind; it gives di- 
versity to tastes and abilities; it gives 
pupils an opportunity to become acquainted 
with their own powers, their own true indi- 
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viduality; it provides useful training for 
large numbers who lack the power of men- 
tal application; by dealing with the con- 
crete, it appeals to the defective pupil more 
forcibly than any other form of instruction; 
it provides training for girls in the various 
iines of their special work and thus tends. 
to bring about a needed reform in the homes; 
it gives insight into many occupations, and 
thus tends to check the over-crowding of 
the professions and genteel vocations; it 
teaches honesty, for every sham or dis- 
honest piece of work advertises itself; it 
teaches industry and the value of things as. 
measured by time, labor, and skill; it 
brings about sociability, human sympathy, 
and moral stability. But to do all this the 
person in charge must be a teacher as well 
as a mechanic. The ethical side must not: 
be overlooked in the special school. The 
child to become an acceptable citizen must 
be both good, and good for something. 
Harmonious culture must be aimed at, even 
if the deeper culture does lie in the line of a 
specialty. Back of everything noble and 
beautiful lies the ideal that inspired it. 
The type of men and women we wish to 
prevail is our social ideal. Their qualities. 
must be implanted in the characters of the 
boys and girls. They must be taught 
thoughtfulness for their fellows; the dignity 
of honest labor in every vocation; that per- 
sonal worth is the greatest patriotism; that 
cheerful obedience to social laws is refine- 
ment; that temperance, perseverance, or 
truthfulness is bravery; that tender regard 
for their _— for the aged, or for the 
feeble and unfortunate is konor; that a life 
of selfishness is a failure. To teach these 
things is the sacred duty of every teacher, 
but more especially does it devolve upon 
him who unassisted by other helpful 
agencies must impress them upon the pupils 
in a special school for defectives. 


After further discussion by a number 
of members present, the views and senti- 
ments of those who took part in the con- 
ference were clearly and definitely ex- 
pressed in the following resolutions, which 
were submitted by Dr. Buehrle and unan- 
imously adopted by the Round Table: 


Resolved, That this Round Table requests 
the Department of Public Instruction to 
publish in 7he Pennsylvania School Journal 
the forms collected and presented to it by 
the chairman, or, if not all, at least sucha 
selection of them as may be most instruc- 
tive, for the use of public school officials. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Legisla- 
tion be requested to secure such amendments. 
to the laws requiring attendance and vacci- 
nation, and the factory laws, as will remove 
those sections now in conflict. 

Resolved, That the compulsory education 
act should be so amended as to require on 
the petition of a reasonable number of citi- 
zens the establishment and maintenance of 
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special schools for the use of pupils not pre- 
pared to enter the regular grade schools; 


and also of parental schools for such pupils 
as by reason of parental weakness or inabil- 
ity, and pupils’ defective character, are un- 
fitted to attend the regular schools. 


COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


HE Department of County Supervision 
met at the North School building at 

8:30 a. m. Wednesday, with the Presi- 
dent, Supt. G. W. Moore, of Chester 
county, in the chair. Inthe absence of 
Prof. Gortner, Supt. H. C. Klinger, of 
Juniata, was elected Secretary pro tem. 

The attendance was small, from the 
causes already noted as affecting the other 
Department and Conference meetings. 
The discussions were quite informal, 
those who took part being Supts. Kil- 
bourne of Potter, Davis of Blair, C. A. 
Moore of Beaver, Dr. G. M. Philips of 
West Chester, and the Chairman. 

Supt. Davis kindly furnishes us with 
the following notes of his remarks on the 
question of 


PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATES. 


Some of the very best teachers that we 
have in our county have held and still are 
teaching under a Provisional certificate. 

If the county superintendent be a man 
of good judgment, and the examination 
for the most part be oral, he can deter- 
mine the fitness of a teacher much better 
in a few hours than can the board of ex- 
aminers of a normal school in two days by 
an examination that is entirely written. 

The worst feature I see about the Pro- 
visional certificates is, that they are 
granted more than three years to the same 

n. Not more than three provisional 
certificates should be granted to the same 
person; then a professional, or drop them 
entirely, if they are not ready for one. 
When a teacher has held a professional for 
three years he should take the examina- 
tion for a permanent. His professional 
should be granted on these terms. 

After a young woman has gone to a 
normal school and graduated, she thinks 
she is fully equipped to teach school, for- 
getting that the teacher is born, not made; 
but having expended so much money and 
so much time on her education, she feels 
compelled to teaeh, and often thinks she 
can teach when she cannot. 

Another comes before the county super- 
intendent, is examined, gets a provisional 
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certificate, gets a school, makes a success 
of it, sees that the Lord has intended her 
for a public school teacher, goes away the 
next spring and fits herself for a teacher, 
or if she be a person of pluck fits herself 
at home and finally becomes one of the 
very best teachers we have in our schools. 
If on the other hand she does not prove 
a success and teaches one or two years, 
she drops out or can be dropped out much 
more easily than than the one who thinks 
she has a patent right on the profession. 

The provisional certificate is all right 
if the superintendent be an honest, fear- 
less person of good judgment. 

The officers of this year were reélected 
for the next session, and the Department 
adjourned in time for general session of 
Association. 


— 


MEETINGS IN PITTSBURG. 





SOME THOUGHTS ON THE SPELLING 
QUESTION. 


HREE important conventions, all of 
them distinctively educational, were 
assembled in Pittsburg during the first 
week in July. The most influential, from 
the side of scientific progress and mater- 
ial gain, was the ‘‘ American Association 
for the Advancement of Science,’’ which 
held its sessions in Carnegie Music Hall. 
It was their fifty-first session, lasting for 
five days, with a large membership from 
many parts of the United States. In the 
various sections of physics, chemistry, 
botany, zoology, geography, geology, 
engineering, transportation, commerce, 
etc., technical papers were read by ex- 
perts and discussions had in which men 
took part who are eminent in their special 
lines of work or study, many of them of 
world-wide reputation. There were 
about five hundred such men in attend- 
ance, and the citizens of Pittsburg spent 
nearly ten thousand dollars in providing 
all facilities for their meeting and what- 
ever might contribute in any way to their 
entertainment. 

The President of this American Asso- 
ciation was Dr. Asaph Hall, the dis- 
tinguished mathematician and astrono- 
mer, whose name will always be asso- 
ciated with the discovery of the two 
moons of Mars. The newly elected Pres- 
ident is Dr. Ira Remsen, President of 
Johns Hopkins University, one of the 
most eminent of American chemists. 
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‘““This meeting,’’ says Science, ‘‘is 
fairly typical of the general development 
of the Association during the past few 
years. The roll includes an unusual pro- 
portion of the worthiest names among 
American men of science. Especially 
large attendance in physics, chemistry, 
mechanics, and engineering may be 
attributed to the opportunity afforded the 
members of inspecting the great number 
of manufacturing establishments in and 
about Pittsburg, which exhibit some of 
the most modern and interesting exam- 
ples of the applications of the branches 
in question. This feature of the meeting 
was most fully exploited by the local 
committee, about fifty excursions having 
been arranged, some of which entailed 
the charter and use of large river steam- 
ers for an entire day. The arrangements 
for the excursions and for the general 
entertainment of the members were on a 
larger scale than heretofore attempted, the 
local committee having collected and at 
its disposal a fund of $9,000 for this pur- 
pose. A census of the papers read before 
the several sections and affiliated societies 
shows that 320 papers and addresses were 
given, in addition to the various lectures 
by the presiding officers of these organi- 
zations and the other special lectures in 
the evening sessions, which would prob- 
ably bring the total up to nearly 350.” 

Some twenty-five hundred dollars were 
contributed by the Board of Education 
and public-spirited citizens—the contri- 
bution of the Board being a thousand 
dollars—to provide a suitable place of 
meeting, and whatever besides might add 
to the comfort and pleasure of the mem- 
bers of the ‘‘ Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association’’ in their fifty-third 
convention. The Alvin Theatre was con- 
venient of access and an ideal place for 
holding the sessions; foliage and flowering 
plants were everywhere; roses, carnations 
and other flowers in profusion bedecked 
the rooms of the officers at the Monon- 
gahela House, which was the headquar- 
ters of the Association; a delightful 
excursion down the Ohio was arranged 
for Wednesday afternoon; excursions at 
will by trolley to the Schenley Park, 
Zodlogical Garden, Carnegie Library, 
the Museum, the Phipps Conservatory, 
and other places of special interest were 
ase for Thursday afternoon; and on 

hursday night, after the final adjourn- 
ment, a grand reception by the Pittsburg 
teachers was enjoyed by everybody. 


MEETINGS IN PITTSBURG. 
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The Allegheny triumvirate, Supts. 
Hamilton, Andrews and Morrow, were 
just the men to work up the great enroll- 
ment of 2738 members, to provide for 
everything on the most generous scale, 
and to send their guests home delighted 
with their stay in the Iron City. They 
had also the hearty co-operation of large 
and efficient advisory, entertainment, re- 
ception, enrolling and press committees. 

he difficult matter was to harmonize 
two full programmes, one business and 
the other pleasure, and bring them both 
within the time of the sessions. We had 
the pleasure, all of it. The reports of 
proceedings fill the usual number of 
pages, and the work of the session speaks 
for itself. It is a good work, and will 
have its good influence all over the State, 
for it goes out ‘reported in full, not only 
to all the members enrolled but, through 
The School Journal, to each of the twenty- 
five hundred school districts in Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr. Flickinger was a model pre- 
siding officer, and Supt. Addison L. Jones 
an excellent choice as his successor in the 
office of President. 

The Departments suffered somewhat 
because of change of time and a hurried 

rogramme, but they make a good show- 
ing of valuable matter, much of which is 
suggestive and can be read more than 
once. ‘These were postponed from Wed- 
nesday afternoon to an early hour Thurs- 
day morning, and in this there was loss 
and some Cisappointment to those who 
had made special preparation for these 
special meetings. 

While the work of the scientists is of 
world-wide interest, and the great meet- 
ing first named may mark an epoch in 
its history; and while that of the teach- 
ers and superintendents will attract at- 
tention in Pennsylvania to topics of vital 
importance in the life of the individual, 
the school and the community; close be- 
hind them, and a good second to either, 
must come the work of the ninth annual 
session of the Eastern Manual Training 
Association, whose sessions were held in 
the Third Ward School of Allegheny City. 
About one hundred delegates were pres- 
ent, and thesessions lasted twodays. Supt. 
John Morrow, of Allegheny City, made 
the address of welcome, after which Supt. 
R. C. Boone, of Cincinnati, read a paper 
upon the ‘‘ Educational Value of Fine 
Arts Studies.’’ The correlation of man- 
ual training in the elementary schools, 
the care of fine tools, handicraft in clay, 
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ceramics as a means of livelihood, do- 
mestic science in the development of girls, 
the relation of manual training to the 
industrial situation, development of the 
child through Sloyd work, manual train- 
ing as a factor in ethical and zesthetic 
development, ‘‘a craftsman’s view of 
manual training,’’ manual training in 
the high school, etc., were subjects dis- 
cussed in papers and addresses by special- 
ists and leaders in educational work from 
a half dozen States. 

There was also music by the Pittsburg 
Orchestra Club, good solo work by a 
member of the Bostonians, a pleasant 
social time, a general reception to visit- 
ing delegates and friends, and an excur- 
sion down the river at the close of the 
sessions. Daniel Upton, of Buffalo, is 
president of the Association, Ida Hood 
Clark, of Nashville, Tenn., secretary, 
and Clifford B. Connelly, of Allegheny 
City, treasurer. The executive com- 
mittee includes these officers, ex-officio, 
with George A. Robbins of Chicago, 
George H. Bryant of Newport, Rhode 
Island, and J. H. Trybom of Detroit, 
Michigan. It is a live organization, and 
had a very successful meeting. 

The necessity for the manual training 


department in the average high school 
and in very many schools of secondary 
grade, and for the thoroughly equipped 
manual training school in every large 
centre of population, is coming to be felt 


more and more widely. Fifty years 
hence, when these schools have multi- 
plied beyond the dream of their advocates 
of to-day, men will look back and wonder 
at the blindness that would not see, and 
the inertia that would not move. These 
people who meet together, and read their 
papers, and hold their discussions, and 
print their proceedings are the prophets 
of a new day, the forerunners of a higher 
civilization. 

Just as nearly fifty years ago (in 1855) we 
heard men talk at a meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association in Pittsburg of 
what Pennsylvania then needed in the 
way of Normal Schools for training 
teachers, of Supervision of Schools by 
experts, and other features essential to a 
good school system, before any of these 
things had come into existence—and now 
all of them are here and recognized by 
everybody of intelligence as of untold 
value—so fifty years hence when this 
Manual Training Association may hold 
its fifty-ninth session in Pittsburg, with 
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the members of 1902 nearly all gone over 
into ‘‘the majority,’’ they will look back 
to bright dreams realized and to work now 
undreamed of done and doing. With 
Pittsburg grown so great in these fifty 
years, and mainly through the brawn 
of her skilled. iron-workers, what may 
not be looked for when the manual train- 
ing school has attained its thorough 
development here, and the Carnegie and 
other great technical schools are no 
longer new, but have had a generation of 
practical experience with unlimited funds 
under capable direction and control ? 

President Flickinger’s inaugural ad- 
dress before the State Educational Asso- 
ciation presented forcibly the relation of 
general education to our national pro- 
gress; Dr. Noss was emphatic on ‘‘ weak 
points,’’ and there are many of them; 
Prof. Pierce discussed supervision from 
the point of view of the intelligent 
teacher; Supt. Gilbert made a very strong 
argument for the Kindergarten and its 
introduction into the public school; Miss 
Mackrell discussed the teaching of geog- 
raphy in its relation to nature; Mrs. 
Kemp spoke of school-room odds and 
ends that should have attention; Supt. 
Ulerich urged the centralization of town- 
ship schools; Dr. Schaeffer made a prac- 
tical address on the work of the summer 
school, its place in the system, and the 
best means for its support so as to in- 
crease its usefulness and make it perma- 
nent; Prof. Blaisdell told how English 
may best be taught in the schools; Supts. 
Berkey and Beer and others gave the 
provisional certificate such a shaking-up 
as should mean result in needed legisla- 
tion; Dr. Buehrle told the dream of 
*‘amended spelling ;’? and Dr. Thwing 
made the address of the sessions, on 
Wednesday evening, upon the teacher as 
a force in civilization, telling the old story 
of the Home, the Church, the Book, and 
the inspiring, energizing, dominating 
Personality of the Teacher, whether man 
or woman worthy to bear that noblest of 
titles: ‘‘ Master, we know that thou art 
a Teacher come from God.’’ The men 
who said it had their doubts. They 
might have been very sure. 


THE GREATER PITTSBURGH. 


Pittsburg has grown almost beyond 
precedent in the past halfcentury. At 
the time of our first visit Stephen Collins 
Foster was writing his songs there, and 
doing perhaps better work for the wide 
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world than has been done since his day 
by all the steel magnates of the great city 
put together. For who does not know or 
has not heard and enjoyed one, or more, 
or many of Foster’s hundred songs? 

Time wrecks the proudest piles we raise, 

The towers, the domes, the temples fall, 

The fortress crumbles and decays, 

One breath of song outlasts them all. 

It was then known as the ‘‘Smoky 
City,’’ and well deserved the name, for 
everybody lived in the dark grime of the 
place. It seemed close built, with narrow 
streets, black and dirty surroundings 
everywhere, crowded into the limited 
area at the confluence of the two rivers. 
In the half-century since, its growth has 
been almost without precedent. The 
smoke is still there, and more of it than 
before, but its people for the most part 
no longer live under the cloud. It has 
become the Greater Pittsburg, a million- 
aire centre of iron manufacturing and 
other vast business interests, recognized 
as such not only in the United States but 
throughout the world. Its countless 


suburban homes—many of them palatial 
in style of architecture, appointments and 
grounds—lining broad avenues and beau- 
tiful streets for miles and miles, through 


which the trolley cars are always run- 
ning, and whose shade trees afford their 
vista of green from well-nigh every street 
corner. What a generation ago was ‘‘the 
country’’ is now a delightful city of 
homes—with iron and steel and coal and 
coke and gas, etc., behind it all. But, 
greater still, behind all this fabulous 
wealth of raw material, which has been 
here and within reach from time imme- 
morial, stands the man of the recent yes- 
terday and to-day, the man of education, 
invention, courage, enterprise, energy, 
‘taste and skill to transmute these things 
to gold, and so control for himself, at his 
will, whatever the world has to give in 
exchange for his precious metal. 
Strolling up Fifth Avenue with our old 
friend, Harry W. Fisher, one of the most 
active ward principals of Pittsburg, we 
asked, ‘‘ What building is that?’’ He 
replied, ‘‘ They say that is the finest office- 
building in the world. It belongs to H. C. 
Frick.’’ ‘‘Ah, now Pittsburg is talking.’’ 
“No, I don’t know about it myself. I 
am giving you only what the New York 
architects say.’’ We couldn’t miss the 
“‘finest,’’ and Mr. F. kindly showed us 
through the grand sky-scraper, four 
‘Stories of which, fifty-two feet, are under- 
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ground. Everywhere polished marble, 
solid mahogany and solid bronze. So 
much marble for certain parts of the 
building was ordered from the famous 
Carrara quarries, in Italy, that it is said 
the supply for sculptors fell short, and 
Mr. Frick had a corner on ‘‘Carrara’”’ 
without intending it: The ceilings of the 
offices of Whitney & Stephenson, brokers, 
on the street level, impressed us most. 
These are a marvel of richness and 
beauty, They cost, we were told, from 
$25,000 to $30,000, the mahogany wains- 
coting in the same rooms from $5,000 to 
$6,000, and the bronze doors $5,000 each. 
We went back again and again to see the 
rich, deep paneling and the harmonious 
color effects of this wonderful ceiling, 
certainly the most beautiful of its kind 
we have ever seen. 

Thursday afternoon we wanted to find 
the Phipps’ Conservatory, and had the 
good fortune again to fall in with Mr. 
Fisher. His hands were full of badges 
for the Roosevelt reception next day, and 
of business as chairman of the committee 
on awards for the Fourth of July athletic 
contest in Schenley Park. But his home 
lay in the direction in which we were 
going. Mr. Falconer, the genial curator, 
aman in delightful sympathy with his 
work, is one of his familiar acquaintances. 
He is a frequent visitor to the Conserva- 
tory, and its botanical building which 
was erected and furnished at a cost of 
about $30,000 by Mr. Phipps for the use 
of the pupils of the public schools. With 
the inception and plan of this Mr. F. had 
much todo. Classes from his own schools 
go there at stated times for instruction 
under their regular teachers. So that we 
had an ideal guide to this great collection 
of plants from all parts of the world, said 
to be the second in importance and value 
in the United States. What a place it is! 
And what an angel to Pittsburg its gen- 
erous donor has been! A modest man 
who makes no speeches, but uses his 
check-book wisely and gladly in behalf 
of a public that needs more than food 
and clothes and a chance to earn wages, 
good as these things are. What variety 
and charm of plant-life in this moist 
tropical atmosphere! Orchids, begonias, 
the cactus, pitcher-plants, ferns, palms, 
bloom of a hundred sorts, and green in 
endless shades of color and forms of in- 
terest and beauty. Here in their tanks 
are water lilies in variety, among them 
the Egyptian lotus and the superb Vic- 
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toria Regia. Our eyes will always be 
gladdened by a wonderful show of glox- 
inia, soft velvet to look upon, so rich and 
varied in color, glorious purple and 
brown and crimson and gold, dashed here 
and there with white or something else 
for contrast, blooming in profusion along 
the full length of one of the green-houses, 
many hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
them in view at once, like Wordsworth’s 
‘* Daffodils.” Take any single thing 
from all this profusion of bloom and see 
it under the magic lenses of the micro- 
scope—and the glad wonder deepens 
until the reverent lover of nature has 
but one thought in which everything is 
glorified, ‘‘ What hath God wrought!”’ 
The session of the Association closed 
properly for July 4th. It was Roosevelt 
day. The President of the United States 
was the guest of the Iron City. The 
weather was fine; the crowds great, all 
the neighboring towns seemed to have 
come to Pittsburg; flags were flying 
everywhere; and there was an imposing 
military parade, with President Roosevelt 
the central figure and the music of mili- 
tary bands filling the air. From down 


town all the way to the grand stand in 
the park the crowd was dense and the 


wave of welcoming cheers rolled on. We 
saw the President as he passed the corner 
of Smithfield street and Fifth Avenue. 
He rose and stood in his carriage, bowing 
to right and left in very cordial fashion. 
As he passed along it was the common 
remark, and a fact very evident, ‘‘ The 
people believe in Roosevelt.’’ 

As the best thing we saw in Pittsburg 
in 1855 was a woman’s face, that of a 
dear friend still upon the earth, always 
fine and good and true, so the best thing 
in 1902 was again a woman’s face, in a 
call of a few moments upon one who was 
beginning to rally from a very serious 
illness. We had just come from the para- 
dise of Phipps’ Conservatory—but this 
was far better. Can there be anything bet- 
ter in the world than the soul that looks 
and speaks from a good woman’s face? 


SOME DAYS AT FORT SHERIDAN. 


From Pittsburg we went to Chicago 
and, after looking about on the trolley 
lines at the great city and one or two of 
its parks, took the Milwaukee train, 
stopping at Fort Sheridan, twenty-five 
miles from Chicago, for a stay of three or 
four days with a younger brother, Col. 
Wm. S. McCaskey, of the 20th U. S. In- 
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fantry, recently returned from the Philip- 
pines, now in command of this fine post, 
whom we had not seen in a dozen years. 

We found everybody glad to be back 
again in the United States, and especially 
at such a post as this, near a great city, 
on high ground looking down upon and 
over a great lake, and in other respects 
one of the most attractive in the country. 
The area of the reservation is 625 acres, 
nearly a square mile in extent, with bar- 
racks for cavalry, infantry and artillery. 
The homes of the officers are delightfully 
situated on the winding drives (loops) on 
the Lake shore, among the trees which 
are scattered with pleasing irregularity 
everywhere. These are trimmed high so 
as not greatly to obstruct the view of the 
lake. The green grass is dotted here and 
there with clumps of shrubbery and the 
houses are beautiful with climbing vines, 
Wild birds of many kinds, cat-birds, jays, 
doves, warblers, woodpeckers and others, 
flit about in the bright early morning as 
if the woods were all their own. Mrs. 
McCaskey brought with her from the 
Philippines, Japan and elsewhere, three 
or four dozen birds in cages, Java spar- 
rows, ‘‘strawberry-birds,’’ parakeets and 
others, noisy little fellows some of them. 
The most interesting and most beautiful 
is a large sulphur-crested parrot—such as 
Robinson Crusoe may have owned, ‘‘ with 
a piece of lettuce growing out of his 
head,’’ raised only when excited. He is 
a cockatoo, named ‘‘Katala,’’ from the 
Moro country, with feathers like the swan 
and as white, but lemon-yellow on the 
underside of his great wings. He be- 
longed to a Spanish sergeant and has 
much to say of his life in the Philippines, 
talking, scolding, quarreling, but always 
ready to be petted, caressed and forgiven 
—a very human sort of bird, almost eerie 
at times. We missed him from his perch 
in the bright afternoon. He got away to 
a high limb on one of the trees and 
amused himself cutting off and throwing 
down leaves and twigs until the grass 
below was littered with them. A soldier 
finally captured him by climbing the tree 
and cutting off the limb. 

Indoors, about the walls, and here and 
there in corners, are mementoes of the 
Philippine country and the East. Bolos 
and machetes of many kinds, guns, 
swords and shields, arrows and spears, 
many of them doubtless with a tragic 
history could it be told. Great head cov- 
erings for protection from the sun, of 
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varied shapes and sizes, and many articles 
for wear or domestic use made by these 
people, are in striking contrast with the 
surroundings that make home life for the 
intelligent European or American. These 
people have been to the far East, looking 
at a strange world, and these things are 
reminders of a time they are glad to have 
in the past. 

Sheridan is a delightful place for a 
summer rest, but everybody seems busy, 
and the commanding officer is one of the 
busiest men on the reservation from early 
morning till evening. During the four 
years of the Spanish and Philppine wars 
little attention was given to the post, 
and he is bringing it again into order and 
good form, at the same time that he is 
clearing large areas and getting them 
into shape for manoeuvering artillery 
and cavalry. 

Driving over one of these clearings, 
where they were at work, Col. M. said, 
as we turned from one of the men, after 
he had talked with him for a few mo- 
ments, ‘‘ There is the man that brought 
me the news, in 1876, of the Custer 
massacre.’’ He had at that time suc- 
ceeded General Custer in command of 
Fort Abraham Lincoln on the upper Mis- 
souri, some miles from what is now Bis- 
marck, the capital of North Dakota, 
when that dashing officer marched away 
to his own death and that of every man 
in hiscommand. This man had been a 
scout in those days; now he was direct- 
ing a gang of soldiers in making the 
clearing. Mrs. Custer, in the closing 
paragraph of ‘‘ Boots and Saddles,’’ hints 
at the awful news that came to them that 
morning just as the day was breaking. 
Col. M. told me many years ago that it 
was the hardest thing he has ever had to 
do—to tell to the wives of the dead the 
story that scout brought to him shortly 
after midnight. 

The Twentieth was General Otis’s old 
regiment, and he made it his garrison reg- 
iment in Manila. In the last year of ser- 
vice on the islands, it did good work also 
in the provinces of Laguna and Batangas. 
It was Col. McCaskey and Capt. Hale, 
of the 20th, who planned and organized 
the great concentration camp at Tanauan, 
which was a model for its sanitary and 
other arrangements. To the natives it 
was a school of very profitable suggestion 
as to better ways of living. 

We visited the shooting range, where 
the crack of the rifle is heard from early 





morning all through the day. They 
were firing at five hundred yards, with 
every shot recorded as telephoned from 
the target. At this distance the men are 
at liberty to fire sitting, lying down, or 
in any other position preferred. The 
rauges are from 200 to 1200 yards, the 
latter being for the machine guns. We 
saw, with much interest, the post hos- 
pital, prison, large bakery, stables, and the 
dozen or more other essential features of 
a large.military post, and were hoping to 
prolong our stay for still another day or 
two, when a telegram called us to Chi- 
cago, with a few minutes to make the 
only train that would get there in time. 
We found our oldest boy, Capt. Edw. W. 
McCaskey, at the Union depot, on his 
way home. It seemed almost as if he 
had risen from the dead of the Philip- 
pines. He had lived a life-time since we 
saw him last. Heaven has been very kind. 


OF THE SPELLING DEFORMITY. 


We have this letter from Prof. T. J. 
Chapman, of Ingram, Allegheny county, 
late principal of one of the Ward Schools 
of Pittsburg, and for more than forty years 
practically interested in school work. He 
is a thoughtful gentleman of wide read- 
ing and fine literary attainments : 

INGRAM, Pa., Augus? 9, 1902. 

My Dear Dr. McCaskey : I want to thank 
you for your vigorous protest against the 
** deformed Fg movement ’’ at the late 
meeting of the State Association, as I find 
it in 7he Journal ofthe current month. As 
a Pennsylvania teacher of more than forty 
years’ standing, I desire to repudiate for 
a ed the action of the Association in 
adopting the resolution endorsing this mon- 
strosity. A more absurd and ludicrous 
proposition was surely never brought before 
an intelligent body of men and women. 

And then, having gone so far, why do 
they not in all consistency go farther ? 
omit the a in ‘‘ pleasure’’ and retain it in 
‘*reason ?’’? Why keep the double s in ‘‘ dis- 
cuss’’ and drop it from ‘‘ progress ?’’ 
leave off the ¢ from the end of ‘‘are”’ and 
retain the a at the beginning, when the 
letter y alone would answer the purpose as 
well? These deformists are not consistent 
in theirown nonsense. But it is useless to 
pursue the subject further, Again I thank 
you for speaking out against it, and regret 
the action of the Association. 

Very respectfully yours, 
T. J. CHAPMAN, 


Prof. George F. Mull, of Franklin and 
Marshall College, writes August 11th: 
‘*Those were good strong words you 
spoke on the Spelling Reform at the 
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State Teachers’ meeting at Pittsburg. I 
enjoyed them especially, terse, warm with 
the grateful warmth of conviction and 
‘strong with the strength of truth.’ It 
was a good thing to give the vote (7 to 5) 
by which the resolution carried.”’ 

As the space for reports of conferences 
and departments of the State Association 
is not quite so full as usual, we give also 
in the volume of proceedings this article 
from the September number of Zhe /Jour- 
nal. It makes the book cost no more, and 
rounds up an even hundred pages for the 
report. There was no time to discuss this 
question before the Association, so we 
present at leisure some thoughts from 
different sources that may be suggestive. 

In opposing the resolution that the re- 
port of proceedings be printed in the cur- 
tailed spelling, we thought the “‘ten 
rules ’’ were to be observed—for this is 
what the short spellers really want—and 
did not call for a ‘‘division’’ on the 
almost silent vote, thinking, if so little 
interest was manifested and a thing so 
ridiculous was wanted, there would be a 
sort of grim humor as well as real fun in 
getting out the special volume a /a Josh 
Billings. Besides, ‘‘the best way to get 
rid of a bad law,’’ as General Grant once 
said, ‘‘ is to enforce it.’’ 

That the reader may see how funny it 
would look, and what a fine exercise it 
would afford the children in the primary 
schools for the correction of what is ‘‘ bad 
spelling,’’ according to almost universal 
usage in printed books and newspapers 
and in the schools, he is referred to the 
orthodox ‘‘ten rules’? and the table of 
suggestions and equivalents here given: 

I. @.—Drop silent ¢ when fonetically useless, 
writing er for ve, as in live, single, eaten, rained, 
theatre, etc. 

2. ea.—Drop a from ea having the sound of 
eas in feather, leather, etc. 

3. 0.—For o having the sound of wu in dwt, 
write wu, as in above (abuv), ongue (tung), etc. 

. 0u.—Drop o from ou having the sound of 
win but, as in ¢roudle (trubl), rough (ruf) and 
the like, from our unaccented into ov, in hon- 
our, etc. 

5. u, ue.— silent uw after g before a, and 
in nativ English words, and drop final we: 
guard, guess, catalogue, league, etc. 

6. Dubl consonants may be simplified when 
fometically useless; bai/iff (not hall, etc.), batile 
(batl), written (writn), traveler, etc. 

7. d.—Change d and ed final to ¢ when so pro- 
nounced, as in /ooked (lookt), etc., unless the e¢ 
affects the preceding sound as in chafed, etc. 

8. gh, ph.—Change gh and ph to / when so 
sounded: enough (enuf), daughter (lafter), etc., 
phonetic (fonetic), etc. 

g. 8.—Change s to z when so sounded, espec- 
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ially in distinctive words and in ise: abuse, verb 
(abuze), advertise (advertize), etc. 
10. t.—Drop # in ¢ch : catch, pitch, etc. 








au:a gh :ck -tr:f 
b dropt gh:f -re : er 
bb :b h_ dropt s dropt 
eon i dropt FS 
ch:c ie :i sc-:S 
<z se se 
dd:d -ine : in : sk 
d:t -ise : is -se 3s 
e dropt : ize $2, Z 
ea:e -ite : it -some : sum 
o< -ive : iv -tt :t 
eau : eu 1 dropt -tch : ch 
-ed :d,t -ll:1 u dropt 
ei: i -le:1 ue dropt 
-en : -nn:n :u 
eo:e o:u ve:v 
20 <2 w dropt 
G:f ou:u y:i 
g dropt 20 “ZZ 2Z 
ggg P dropt “Ze 3Z 
gh:g ph f 
gh dropt iv 


Any one will readily perceive why we 
would not admit such spelling into Zhe 
School Journal except in the formal report 
of its tew advocates—equally in earnest, 
we admit, with those who urge the study 
of Volapuk, but hardly less absurd than 
Don Quixote charging the windmills. 

The only words ‘‘doctored’’ in this 
report after Zhe Journal edition was 
printed are of the famous ‘‘ twelve’’ se- 
lected by Mr. Vaile, named in Dr. Buehr- 
le’s first resolution, and found elsewhere 
in this article. Of these ‘‘tho’’ and ‘‘ pro- 
gram’’ are good enough where space must 
be saved in the line. The rest we do not 
accept. The ‘‘log’s,’’ ‘‘gog’s’’ and ‘‘thoro”’ 
are too much bobtailed, and ‘‘thru’”’ is 
an ugly rag of a word very offensive to 
the eye, always like a rude discord where 
there might be flow of melody. Always 
so—hence we will none of it. Far better 
learn something worth knowing, and 
keep at it, and so in time become fairly 
‘*well off’? in the best wealth of the 
world, than waste precious time in chas- 
ing such a Jack o’ lantern as this reform, 
for neither thought nor power nor inspi- 
ration of any kind comes out of it. 

Look at the ‘‘ten rules’’ and then at 
*‘Hom, Sweet Hom,’’ ‘‘ Douglas tender 
and tru’’—‘‘In Him we liv and mov and 
hav our being’’—‘‘ Lov me litl lov me 
long ’’—‘*Dubl, dubl toil and trubl’’— 
‘Liv and let liv’’—‘‘ Batls caus trubl 
enuf ’’—‘‘ Til ruf lafter shak the rafter ’’ 
—‘‘ Filosofy and fisiology ar Greek words 
misspelt for litl boys and girls to laf at’’ 
—‘‘ Cach the wach off duty ’’—‘‘ The ten 
rules ar no jok’’—‘‘ Wil you, wil you 
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walk in, Mr. Fly?’’ Reform! is it—this 
mess of orthography? Better begun the 
ill-used word with a shouting capital D! 
It suggests the thought of ‘‘rag-time 
music’’ and ‘‘ Turkey in the Straw,”’ 
funny and good enough for occasional 
walk-around or hoe-down, perhaps, but 
never for high-grade concert programme. 
To us it is excusable only as it is comic, 
like any other funny spellings. The end 
man spells horse h-o-r-s, and laughs; so 
does his audience. Presently Hughey 
Dougherty comes to the front in his 
learned lecture on English spelling—a 
perpetual joke—with suggestions for re- 
form and apt illustrations, and the house 
is in an uproar of merriment. Everybody 
laughs, and enjoys it—but spells right on 
in the old senseless fashion despite 
Hughey’s learned advice. 


THE STORY OF VOLAPUK. 


The ‘‘ twelve words’’ are not difficult; 
everybody can spell them. They are 
simply deformed. It is done with the 
enthusiasm of the iconoclast, but that fire 
will die out, for this ‘‘reform’’ belongs 
to the same class of airy dreams as the 
universal language of which some years 
ago we heard frequent mention. A para- 
graph now tells what it was and its brief 
story of hopeless failure : 


Volapiik was designed to be a useful 
commercial language, with its chief advan- 
tages ina simple and regular grammar. Its 
vocabulary comprises about 14,000 words, 
of which about 1,300 are root words, a third 
of these being taken from the English lan- 
guage, a quarter from the French and the 
Romance languages, a fifth from the Ger- 
man, and the rest from other living lan- 
guages. Twenty years ago or more, in 
1879, the Volapiik ‘‘ world-language’’ or 
‘‘ world speech’’ was invented. Ten years 
later there were twenty-three periodicals 
published in it. Haif a*dozen years after 
that the cyclopzedias noted a falling off in 
the number of publications in the language, 





-and for the last four or five years the word 


has become more and more rare, not only 
here but all over the world, and Volapiik 
students are almost non-existent. The name 
figures once in this year’s directory of the 
city of New York as the title of a journal 
devoted to the cult, but the man who ran 
the paper has disappeared and none of his 
former acquaintances know where to find 
him. Who ever hears of Volapiik now? 
It came into being with force enough and 
lasted long enough to have the name become 
familiar among civilized peoples the world 
over, and was made enough of so that the 
word volapiikist found a place in an Eng- 
lish dictionary. But it is a half-remembered 
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idea, little more than an echo, now, in 
places where a few years ago it meant a very 
present fetish. Enough people were inter- 
ested in it in this country alone a few i 
- to buy 5,000 copies of the ‘‘ Handbook 
of Volapiik,’’ which was issued by Charles 
E. Sprague, President of the Union Dime 
Savings Bank of New York, to say nothing 
of the large number of persons who took up 
the study in Germany, the home of the 
— and in other countries of the 
world. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


We take the following from the report 
of discussion of last year (1901) by the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association of the 
question: ‘‘ Shall the Department of Su- 
perintendence ask the Board of Directors 
of the National Educational Association 
to appoint a permanent commission in the 
interest of simplified spelling, and to ap- 
propriate $1,000 a year, for five years, for 
its use in promoting the cause?’’ After 
extended and earnest discussion—Mr. 
E. O. Vaile presenting the case, the gen- 
tleman who two or three years before had 


given to the committee the now famous 


twelve words as the entering wedge for a 
great ‘“‘reform’’ in Spelling—the matter 
was indefinitely postponed by the decisive 
vote of 105 to 77. 

Prof. John MacDonald; editor of West- 
ern School Journal, Topeka, Kansas: We 
read that ‘‘in the beginning it was said, 
‘Let there be light,’ and there was light.’’ 
A few of the brethren met in Washington in 
1898 and said, ‘‘ Let there be orthography,”’ 
and there was orthography. By a vote of 
eighteen to seventeen, at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors, eighteen men undertook 
to say to 150,000,000 people how they should 
spell twelve English words. What effect 
has that attempt had upon the English- 
speaking world? What effect has it had 
upon 76,000,000 of people in the United 
States? What effect upon the American 
press? The main effects seem to have been 
that the reform is supported by two or three 
educational journals. Our reforming breth- 
ren might say to the people of the United 
States, in the language of the Scripture: 
‘* We have piped unto you, but ye have not 
danced.’’ Now it is proposed to carry the 
reform still farther through the agency ofa 
committee of prominent ‘educators. We 
might meet that by saying that ‘‘great 
men are not always wise, neither do the 
aged understand judgment.’’ It is easy to 
say from this F weccoge g that all the philo- 
logists are in favor of the spelling-reform 
movement, but it ought to be noted that not 
a single name has been given here this 
morning as favoring it. English ortho- 
graphy is assuredly the most rugged in the 
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world, but it is the outcome of the rugged- 
ness, character, and characteristics of the 
English-speaking people. I maintain that 
there is no demand for a reform of this kind. 
I am opposed to depredations on the English 
language and hope the depredators, like him 
we read of in the sacred writings, may soon 
be ‘‘clothed and in their right minds.”’ 

Prof. E. B. Prettyman, of Maryland: 
Every time I have seen any of the twelve 
amended spellings in educational journals 
I have been greatly annoyed. The spelling 
of the English language has gone on to 
change in a natural way. It came about 
through one plain, natural law-—the law of 
the best usage. There have been many 
changes since Chaucer’s time, and these 
have come about through the operation of 
this law of usage. Many changes were sug- 
gested in earlier editions of Webster's Dic- 
tionary, but they were not all eet by 
scholars. Many were ignored by literary 
men and scholars, and so were finally 
abandoned. We area great people, but we 
are not prepared to ignore, or to propose for 
reform, what the great men of England re- 
gard as good English speech. I say: Let 
well enough alone. Let the law work out 
the changes surely and beautifully, as it 
will do. The old rule of the best usage 
should continue to prevail just as it has 
done in the past. 

Mr. Slosson Thompson, of the Chicago 
Times-Herald: Mr. Chairman: So long as 
the advocates of the disfigurement of the 
English ieoquege confined their efforts to 
printing their appeals in such magazines 
and periodicals as had space to waste on a 
futile kicking against the prickles of learn- 
ing, there was no need for any one to take 
up the cudgels in behalf of his mother- 
tongue. A as the lofty style of the 
only truly great lexicographer: ‘‘Sir, the 
orthography of the English language needs 
no defense.’’ It stands, what it is, glorious 
and unapproachable in its incongruity, 
matchless in the potency and picturesque- 
ness of its i larities. I revere it for its 
unmastered difficulties, its verbal snares 
and pitfalls, its inexplicable spelling, and 
its sweet unreasonableness. love it for 
the enemies it has made—-and overwhelmed. 

English is not a perfect language. Heaven 

reserve it from the canker of perfection! 

he perfect languages are all dead. Regu- 
larity and reforms killed them. he 
irregular, unscientific English has out- 
stripped every other living language. It 
has strangled Volapiik, the ideal language 
of the spelling reformers, in itscradle. But 
when the spelling reformers ask a represen- 
tative body like this to expend $5,000 upon 
an undertaking to which e knight- 
errantry of Don Quixote was sanity, it is 
time the common-sense of the English- 
speaking multitude was heard in protest. 
By the way, how would the spelling reform- 
ers spell Don Quixote ? 

I would be the last man to rob Mr. Vaile 
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of his rattle. Let him play with it. But 
when he asks a body of men devoted to 
teaching the English language to appro- 
priate money to introduce scientific confu- 
sion of tongues into their teachings, I sub- 
mit that he is trespassing on hallowed 
ground. If Mr. Vaile were an arboricul- 
turist as he is a verbiculturist, he would 
prune the beauties out of our forests, he 
would trim the maple and oak leaves of 
their distinctive glories, pluck the odd 
leaf from the clover and shamrock, and put 
every trunk, limb, and branch of nature into 
a plaster cast. 

Have you ever stopped to consider the 
task of Sisyphus these spelling reformers 
have set themselves? You might as well 
attempt to bail Lake Michigan with a gill 
dipper as to try to reform the English lan- 
guage by dropping a few letters out of a 

ozen words in it. The attempt is as pre- 
posterous as itis unnecessary. Let us con- 
sider the English tongue, which to-day is 
the noblest heritage of over 130,000,000 
people. It is the most wonderful con- 
glomeration that was ever evolved from 
the confusion that befell the builders of 
the tower of Babel. The mixture of blood 
in the race that is being assimilated in the 
schools and workshops of this land comes 
from a few sources compared with the mul- 
tiplicity of sources from which the spoken 
and written language of that race is derived. 
The language is so tenacious of what it has 
once fairly taken into its maw that it is not 
safe to write ‘‘obsolete’’ against any word 
once in familiar use. N ae language 
so varied in its derivation, so flexible in its 
structure, so irregular and inexplicable in 
its idioms, abounds in words and phrases 
that are the joy of its possessors and the 
despair of philologers and professors. The 
latter have been sying. to reform the life 
and letters out of the English tongue ever 
since it was recognized as such. It has 
never suited the scientific grammarians and 
philosophers. 

How do you explain the phenomenon that 
ou cannot find a master of the English 
anguage in the ranks of the spelling re- 

formers? Scores of philologists rail against 
it; not one great writer complains. I account 
for it on the theory that the good workman 
seldom finds fault with his tools. From 
Chaucer, an infamous speller, and Shake- 
speare, who could not spell his own name 
twice alike consecutively, and Milton, who 
could not see whether his daughter spelled 
“though’’ with a silent ‘terminal or not, 
down to Rudyard Kipling and Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who ever heard a at writer 
thinking or caring whether his printer 
spelled *‘ program ’’ in bye or short meter? 

But there is a serious side to this subject 
which the spelling reformers in their per- 

sonal arrogance might well pause to con- 
sider. What right have they, in order to 
effect what must be at best a questionable 
reform, to attempt to break down the uni- 
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formity of printed English literature? 
What compensation do they offer for the 
confusion of spelling which they would in- 
troduce into the books of 130,000,000 — 
I am inclined to say: Blessed are the dead 
languages, for their reformers are also dead. 
They at least are beyond the reach of the 
pride of personal conceit that would advo- 
cate lighting daylight with electricity be- 
cause the sunlight causes a few weak eyes 
to blink. 

We who have lived long enough to observe 
the effect have seen no compensating ad- 
vantage from the reform in spelling words 
like ‘‘honor,’’ ‘‘ labor,’’ etc., without the z. 
For many years its sole result was the 
difference between the typography of books 
printed in England and America. There is 
a disposition now to revert to the original 
form in books printed for sale in both coun- 
tries. Philology and reason were behind 
the change, but the genius of our glorious 
language revolts at reason and resents any 
reform that robs it of its idiosyncrasies. 

Do you want to know why the work of 
ag reformers will prove vain? It robs 
the printed language of ingrain dignity of 
form, and gives to it the ludicrous appear- 
ance of a stump-tailed fox. In the current 
phrase of the street, the spelling reformer 
makes good old English words like 
“though,”’ ‘‘through,”” ‘‘thought,’’ and 
even the Greek derivative ‘‘ programme,’’ 
look like ‘‘ thirty cents.’’ There is a beauty 
in the mere form of old familiar words that 
should be sacred from the reforming icono- 
clast. Language is a growth which no art 
can improve upon. The philologists have 
never added a single familiar word to the 
language. Why should they be permitted 
to ‘‘monkey’”’ with it? 

What the varied forms of molding, pillars, 
windows, arches, caps, and cornices, and 
above all proportion, are to architecture, the 
forms of certain words have become to 
printed English. Let me illustrate. You 
all know the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians: 

1. Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have- not charity, I am be- 
come as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

2. And though I have the gift of prophecy, 
and pe re all mysteries, and all knowl- 
edge; and though I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not charity, 
I am nothing. 

3. And though I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor, and though I give my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing. 

I need read nomore. You know how dis- 
astrous has been the attempt to substitute 
the word ‘‘love’’ for ‘‘charity”’ in this 
passage. Let the reformers have their way 
with spelling the word ‘‘though,”’ let them 
spell ‘‘ prophecy ’’ with an / and the offense 
to the eye would be almost as great as was 
revision of ‘‘charity’’ to the ear and heart 
of every lover of English literature. 





The spelling reformers of to day have not 
the plea of discovery or invention to offer 
for their crusade. Artemus Ward, Orpheus 
C. Kerr, Josh Billings, and Petroleum B. 
Nasby took phonetic liberties with the 
English tongue, besides which their tenta- 
tive reforms are like glow-worms to the 
blazing sun. These truly clever professors 
of sloth and illiteracy had the courage 
of their calling. They knew that the road 
to literary fame and fortune by the beaten 
road of original thought and verbal distinc- 
tion was a long and hard one to travel. 
They sealized that bad spelling was the 
protest of the multitude against the superior 
attainments of the industrious few, and 
therefore they adopted the system of our 
friends, the spelling reformers, as_ their 
short-cut to the hearts and dollars of their 
countrymen. 

But do not conclude that A. Ward, Office 
Seeker, Billings, and Nasby were the orig- 
inal spelling reformers. The species has 
flourished in every age, since illiteracy pro- 
vided an easy and humorous foil to learning. 
Shakespeare and the dramatists of his time 
showed themselves masters of the phonetic 
trick three hundred years before Artemus 
Ward convulsed two nations by spelling 
‘*before’’ with a letter and a figure. What 
we need is not a reform in the spelling of the 
English tongue, but a reaction against the 
ghastly failure to teach spelling in our 
schools at all. I was going to say a reform 
in the method of teaching spelling in our 
schools. But, thanks to the professors, they 
have no methods. Our children are no 
longer taught to spell. They visualize 
words. That is to say, they do not spell 
cat c.a-t, or dog d-o-g. They see the word 
written on the blackboard, and are told to 
associate it with the animal it represents. 
Of course, there is not the faintest sugges- 
tion of a dog or a cat in the form of the 
written word. when your daughter 
comes to write ‘‘ the cat killed the rat,’’ you 
are in luck if she does not write, ‘‘the cow 
licked the can.’”’ When this visualization 
gets beyond simple objects it is necessarily 
absolutely and hopelessly at sea. Last 
summer my little girl of nine years, writing 
from the Massachusetts coast, wrote, ‘‘ the 
tid was fery lo,’’ and also that ‘‘ the water 
was fery kol.’’ She had her own system 
of phonetic spelling. She composes with 
natural facility, and her letters are a joy to 
all her grown-upcorrespondents. But they 
are making her mother gray before her time. 

Now, spelling, as taught in our public 
schools, is an attempt to revert to the Egyp: 
tian system of hieroglyphics. It would 
make bricks without straw—words without 
letters. It does not make each word con- 
sist of so many movable characters, but 
seeks to make each word asymbol. In this 
way our children are being taught by the 
Chinese method, which requires a sign for 
every word. A printing establishment in 
China has to have fonts containing thou- 
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sands of separate and distinct characters, 
where the American compositor can set up 
hundreds of thousands of words from a 
single font of type containing << the 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet. This is 
the system which the visualists are forcing 
upon the innocent but doomed children of 
Chicago. They are seeking to make them 
fill their little minds with the association 
of ideas between printed words and myriads 
of objects, or ideas, for which they stand. 

Let me put this indictment of a monstrous 
system more plainly. Spelling by the 
visualizing method requires the child to 
identify arbitrary signs for innumerable 
things. Spelling by the system of our 
fathers required us to know only twenty-six 
arbitrary signs, by which we can construct 
the names of everything in heaven above 
and in earth beneath and in the water 
under the earth. Professor Clark, of the 
Northwestern University, recently gave an 
account of the failure of a class of 191 to 
pass an examination in spelling 150 ordi- 
nary words. He produced the list in proof 
that the words were in ordinary use. 
have tried it on several of my acquaintances 
of the generation which learned spellin 
and also definition from the old-fashione 
spelling-book. Not one of them stumbled 
over more than five words, and one of these 
was ‘‘Philippine,’’ which is a trick word. 
And yet 153 of that class of 191 fresh from 
their studies failed to pass the examination, 
notwithstanding there was an allowance of 
twenty errors per paper. One of the gradu- 
ates of the modern system of spelling with- 
out letters incorrectly ‘‘visualized’’ 77 
words out of 150. The man who first in- 
vented and went about advising ‘* visualiza- 
tion ’’ ought to be indicted for larceny of the 
first — of education. Verbal and 
literal iteration—that alone can store the 
memory with indelible and instantly avail- 
able impressions. 

But, gentlemen, spelling reformers are 
humbugs. What they propose is not re- 
form. Itis mere freak abbreviation. Take, 
for instance, the twelve words which the 
National Educational Association indorsed 
as a feeler three years ago: program, tho, 
altho, thoro, thorofare, thru, thruout, cata- 
log, prolog, decalog, demagog, pedagog. 
There is not an idea of reform or genuine 
simplification in one of these. Some of 
them have been used time out of mind with 
the apostrophe. The reformers are fond of 
telling the story of the man who said he 
never really understood the meanness of the 
term “‘demagogue’’ until he saw it spelled 
without the final we. That man had a latent 
sense of the true dignity of words, and the 
reformer who first invented the story was 
so intent on his little point that he did not 
appreciate how the same abbreviation in 
spelling made catalog, prolog, deca/og, and 
pedagog \ook like so many bumps on a log, 
or, to speak more accurately, like so many 
kites without tails. They are rudderless 
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words, without pride of ancestry or dignity 
of form. In at least two of the words men- 
tioned above the reformers have not followed 
their own pretense of spelling phonetically, 
since ¢h o-r.o0 does not spell ¢horough, and 
th-oro-fare does not spell thoroughfare. 

But what impression has spelling reform 
made on English during the past twenty 

ears? I leave it to you tosay whether you 
tdlieve the dent is any deeper now than it 
was when Prof. March, of Lafayette College, 
started the raid to makea printed page of 
English look like a bad case of delirium 
tremens. To day, thank heaven, the Eng- 
lish language is flourishing like an ever- 
green bay tree. The new /nfernational 
Dictionary, made necessary after only ten 
years since the preceding revision, claims 
to have 25,000 additional words. It is still 
the standard American dictionary in court 
and counting-room. It still adheres to the 
correct principle of dictionary-making, and 
gives the language as it is, and not as this 
or that spelling reformer would make it. 

To teach the language as it is, I take it, 
is the simple, plain duty of the public 
schools of America. No matter how we 
may individually think it should be spelled, 
we must accept spelling, backed as it is by 
tradition, by growth, by history, by ety- 
mology, and by the printed literature of the 
two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race 
in a multitude of books no man can number. 
It is downright profanation to think of mak- 
ing old junk of printed English books since 
the days of Edmund Spenser. 

We must adhere to a single common 
standard in spelling as in money and morals. 
It is your duty to set your faces like flint 
against the attempt to scatter the seeds of 
confusion in the spelling-books of the repub- 
lic. Reform the methods of teaching spell- 
ing; they cry aloud for your immediate and 
prayerful attention; but say ‘‘hands off’’ 
the ey accepted spelling of English. 
My last word to you, whether it refer to 
lling, is 


reading, writing, ciphering, or s 
to stand fast by the old ways which have 
never failed, and to shun these new and 


scientific nostrums in education. Mere 
memory without understanding is nought. 
But understanding without a more or less 
full and accurately stored memory is 
ignorance. 

As for the English language—by reason 
of its strength, its flexibility, its directness, 
its copiousness, its nobility, and its irregu- 
larity, it stands without a peer among the 
languages of the living. It has a literature 
that not only surpasses the literature of any 
other language living or dead, but it sur- 

asses them all, for it practically compre- 
—s them all. The work of the philologist 
is to trace the ancestry of words back to their 
roots. It multiplies books and not literature. 
Skeats, the greatest of the philologists, ac- 
knowledges that ‘‘the speech of man is in 
fact influenced by pavete laws, or, in other 
words, by the working of divine power.’’ I 
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know not how that may be, but, though 
the philologists and spelling reformers 
might have produced a better language than 
English, doubtless they never have done so 
and they never will. ; 

Dr. E. E. White, late Commissioner of 
Education, Ohio: Spelling reform has been 
a disappointment to its friends. It has gone 
on very slowly. Notwithstanding the ap- 
proval of it on the part of philologists and 
philological societies, they have not shown 
zeal enough to put their hands in their 

kets to give it substantial support. 

hat does this mean, if not that they do 
not see how it can be effected? There is 
evidently little faith in its triumph. 

The Board of Directors of the National 
Educational Association at Washington in 
1898 by a vote of eighteen to seventeen 
authorized a change in the spelling of twelve 
words in the printed proceedings of this de- 
partment. This action was heralded as the 
action of the National Educational Associ- 
ation. The question was never before that 
body, and the Board of Directors had no 
authority to speak for the Association on 
such a question. Its action was limited to 
the publishing of its proceedings. 

e are asked to take this action in behalf 
of the children, but in their interest I object 
to such an increase in the spelling burden. 
The children are not to be helped by a 


change in our orthography, for a change in 
the spelling of 40 to 100 words will add so 


many additional new spellings for the chil- 
dren of this and the next generation to learn. 
Even the teachers must know the standard 
o—s as well as the new, especially when 
they come to make application for places. 
Every new spelling authorized adds to the 
task of learning to spell, and so the burden 
is not to be lifted in this way. The children 
are obliged to learn to spell English words 
as they are now written. It will take one 
hundred years to change the spelling of so 
many words that the new spelling will take 
the place of the old in English literature. 

This is not a proper work for this Associ- 
ation. It is not its function. Spelling 
reform is not a definite and clear means of 
promoting popular education, as already 
shown. This National Educational Associ- 
ation should be kept free from the responsi- 
bility and annoyance of a commission 
reporting changes in spelling from year to 
year. The funds of the Association should 
not be used to promote such a reform. Let 
it be left to the philological and spelling- 
reform societies in this country and Great 
Britain. 

Dr. Wm. T. Harris, United States Com- 
missioner of Education: I do not hesitate to 
repeat on all occasions that I am, and have 
been, a believer in the desirability of effect- 
ing a reform in the spelling of English. 
But I do not believe that this can be done 
by the intense zeal of a few individuals, or 
even of a considerable class of people, such, 
for instance, as compose this Association. 


‘ILL-TIMED AND WORSE THAN USELESS.” 
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This is a case where a thin wedge is needed, 
and where it is wisest to make as little 
agitation as possible. Hence, when my 
committee recommended, a couple of years 
ago, the list of twelve words—which, by the 
way, I obtained from my friend, Mr. Vaile— 
we hoped that the changes would be used 
in the publication of the proceedings of this 
Association, and that as little as possible 
would be said about it. Wedid not approve 
of Secretary Shepard’s action in printing 
the list of words and sending it out to the 
public press through the country, because 
we knew that it would cause a reaction. 
At the Washington meeting we had a fight 
in the Board of Directors over the rule, and 
it was confirmed, as has already been stated 
here, by a vote of eighteen to seventeen. I 
shall not be surprised at all if a vote next 
summer reverses the whole matter by a vote 
of twotoone. We thought, however, that 
we could hold the thin wedge where it is, 
if we said as little about it as possible and 
fought for:the retention of the small list 
of words that we had simplified. The next 
generation will become familiar with the 
work of simplifying the alphabet, and will 
demand and secure radical reforms; at least 
this is what we hope. 

But we must not forget, any of us, that 
this is a National Educational Association, 
and that spelling reform, or temperance re- 
form, or religious reform, or moral reform, 
is not the special object of this association. 
Our object is reform in school methods, 
namely, methods of instruction, methods « f 
discipline, methods of organization, and 
methods of management. Ifour association 
becomes a spelling-reform association, an- 
other one specially devoted to school reform 
will become necessary. I am not in favor 
even of the thin wedge which we adopted 
two years ago, if that is to be a cause of new 
struggles and ever-recurring discussions of 
the subject. 

I have already presented my views in cor- 
respondence with my friend Mr. Vaile, on 
this point. I honor and respect Mr. Vaile 
for his unselfish and persistent advocacy of 
the spelling reform, but I certainly think 
that his movement is ill-timed and worse 
than useless as an aid or help to spelling re- 
form. It will produce reaction and stir up 
feelings and sentiments in the matter where 
we ought to have only clear reasons and a 
judicial frame of mind. I am therefore 
opposed to the resolutions which he offers 
in detail and as a whole. 

Mr. Vaile and Colonel Parker have stated 
here that this reform is entirely in the line 
with the regular work of this association, 
but they do not show how it is related to 
the work of instruction or the work of dis- 
cipline, or of organization and management. 
aa certainly would not suppose that the 
teacher can introduce spelling reform into 
his school without the permission of his 
school committee, or that the school com- 
mittee can do it without the countenance 
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and support of the entire English-speaking 
ple. It cannot, therefore, be a matter 
which relates directly to education in the 
schools. It can in no sense be accomplished 
by a few individuals, or even by a large 
association. One cannot take up this reform 
and carry it on alone. By attempting to do 
this he will simply make himself disagree- 
able to his fellowmen. He will be disagree- 
able because he will neglect the concrete 
and manifold interests of society and thrust 
unduly forward one simple interest, one 
reform out of an infinite number of possible 
reforms which ought to be secured. The 
spelling reform is, therefore, not a reform 
which can be secured by this National Edu- 
cational Association, and those who favor 
the adoption of the resolution in question 
will, if successful, simply turn the work 
of the Association out of its regular course 
into that of a spelling-reform association, 
and will divide the members of our Associa- 
tion into two opposing camps on a question 
which does not relate directly or indirectly 
to instruction or discipline in the schools. 
Mr. E. O. Vaile, editor of /xtelligence, 
Chicago, Illinois: Dr. White wants to know 
why I and other advocates of phonetic 
spelling do not adopt it. Look at the un- 
fairness of the argument. I am dependent, 
like every other publisher or editor, upon 
my business for my living. I believe 
thoroughly in simplified spelling for the 
sake of the children and the teachers. I use 


as much of it now, and have for years, as I 


dare to in my papers. Is it fair to ask me 
to run my head against the wall of prejudice 
on this subject which still exists, and which 
Dr. White pee exhibits and en- 
courages, and thus to deprive myself and 
family of bread and butter? Is it just, is it 
reasonable, for Dr. White to raise such an 
argument against this movement? He 
finds fault with the philologists because 
they do not push the reform themselves. 
The philologists are active in supporting 
the cause of simplified spelling. Max 
Miller declared his conviction that it is the 
duty of scholars and philosophers not to 
shrink from holding and expressing what 
men of the world call Quixotic opinions on 
this subject. He says: ‘‘I feel convinced 
that practical reforms should never slumber 
nor sleep. They should repeat the same 
thing over and over again, undismayed by 
indifference, ridicule, contempt, and all the 
other weapons which the lazy world knows 
so well how to employ against those who 
venture to disturb its peace.’’ The litera- 
ture of the last thirty years shows that 
philologists have done their duty in this 
direction. The charge has been made that 
reformed spelling is losing ground; that 
reversion to former spellings is taking place. 
That is a mistake. A few publishers are so 
eager to cultivate a market for their books 
in Canada and England that they ignore 
the American public and American prefer- 
ence in this matter, and cater to British 
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prejudice. Think of it! The irony of it! 
Dr. Harris, a devoted and eamans advocate 
of simplified spelling, is compelled by the 
publishers of the excellent ‘‘ International 
Education ’’ series, of which he is the editor, 
to put the long-discarded u back into 
*‘color,’’ ‘‘favor,’’ etc. There is no re- 
action against simplifying our Rng 
It is only the work of two American pub- 
lishers who are willing for a very slight and 
doubtful compensation to take a backward 
step at the expense, so far as their influence 

oes, of the American people and of Amer- 
ican children. 


TINKERING WITH ENGLISH SPELLING. 


Of the action of some parties connected 
with the Chicago University, which was 
very soon reconsidered, Zhe Dial says: 
** We learn with much regret that the con- 
gregation of the University of Chicago, 
a semi-legislative body, has cast a small 
majority of votes in favor of the adoption, 
in the University publications, of certain 
eccentric spellings, among which ‘thru’ 
and ‘program’ are typically objection- 
able examples. This sort of petty tink- 
ering with the English language is 
absolutely futile, to begin with, and it 
creates an amount of irritation among 
cultivated persons which seems altogether 
out of proportion to the exciting cause, 
yet which is real enough to react harm- 
fully upon those responsible for the ill- 
advised innovation. A university is 
supposed to be a centre of good taste and 
ripe culture; this exhibition of bad taste 
and crude culture, as far as it becomes 
kyown to,the general public, cannot fail 
to injure the University of Chicago. As 
an example of a good jest, however, we 
note that the argument made by the 
leading advocate of this ‘reform’ was 
based chiefly upon a quite original theory 
of the sinister effect which the practice 
of our historical spelling has upon the 
character. In other words, the habit of 
writing ‘through,’ for example, creates 
a predisposition to moral obliquity which 
may result in making burglars and con- 
fidence men of children who would other- 
wise lead upright lives. To such straits 
are the advocates of ‘spelling reform’ 
reduced when called upon to give reasons 
for the faith that is in them.”’ 


The Outlook touches the late spelling 
wabble in this humorous fashion: ‘‘ The 
Spectator finds something pathetic in the 
innocuous desuetude to which an unbe- 
lieving world has relegated the many- 
columned recommendations at the end of 
the Century Dictionary for a further 
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abbreviation of English spelling. A few 
journals of repute have shown a trifling 
‘curtesy’ to this high authority, and 
gone so far as to print ‘tho’ for though, 
while one or two colleges have sent the 
Spectator their ‘catalog,’ but the liter- 
ary public seems to regard these rare 
——- merely as harmless idiosyn- 
crasies. ‘The Spectator confesses himself 
baffled to give a rational account of this 
general repudiation of the wisdom of the 
British and American Philological As- 
sociation. It cannot be in league with 
the Typographical Union to resist any 
cutting down of work. Neither can the 
cause be indifference to the sufferings of 
children under the monstrosities of Eng- 
lish orthography. Nor can an esthetic 
preference for the picturesque account 
for the fact, for ‘iland’ matches well in 
that respect with ‘island.’ On the 
whole the Spectator is fain to regard it as 
a case under the principle referred to in 
St. Paul’s remark that the foolish things 
of the world have been chosen to con- 
found the wise. The only alternative, 
though less probable, supposition seems 
to be that the orthographical reform car- 
ried through by Noah Webster has so 
exhausted the capacity of the nineteenth 
century that its continuation must de- 
volve, with that of the pension list, upon 
the unwasted energies of the twentieth.”’ 

The Western School Journal says: ‘‘The 
ways of the spelling reformers are pecul- 
iar. The work began at the Indianapolis 
meeting. There, a handful remained at 
the close of a protracted meeting, and 
passed resolutions requesting the board 
of directors of the N. E. A. to change the 
spelling of certain words. In a similar 
manner, at Chattanooga, a few persons 
resolved to have a committee appointed 
to report on more spelling reforms at the 
Columbus meeting, and received the re- 
port of the Chattanooga band. And, at 
Chicago next year, unless the manage- 
ment take precautions to have the sub- 
ject discussed in a full meeting of the De- 
partment, the report will be adopted by 
a dozen or two persons. Probably there 
were not more than thirty active mem- 
bers present when the report was re- 
ceived at Columbus. Changes which 
affect the language of nearly 200,000,000 
people should not be determined with- 
out an exhaustive consideration of all 
Sides of the subject.”’ 

Home and School Education, in referring 
to the same matter at the meeting of 


ODD SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION. 
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superintendents at Columbus says: ‘““The 
usual committee on spelling reform was 
appointed and the usual reports made. 
There is yet no apparent trend in the 
public mind toward the adoption of a 
spelling reform. ‘There is a slow move- 
ment toward the change of the spelling 
of a few words, such as programme to pro- 
gram, but it will be a long time before 
philosophy will be written filosofy. We 
will all take kindly to the change of dem- 
agogue to demagog. If it were spelled 
demigrog it would be still more appro- 
priate. But with a few exceptions the 
public mind will long resist any inter- 
ference with the present orthography 
(orthografy) of the English language. 
And it may be truly said that there are 
so many things in education of infinitely 
greater importance to urge that only at- 
tention enough should be given to this 
to keep in it the breath of life.’’ 
Learning by Doing in speaking of the 
same meeting says: ‘‘ Dr. T. C. Menden- 
hall, of Worcester, Mass., read a bright 
and forceful paper at the recent Superin- 
tendents’ meeting at Columbus, in which 
he lampooned mercilessly a goodly num- 
ber of latter-day educational tomfooleries. 
In the course of his paper, he remarked 
that he would much prefer to burn his 
manuscript, than to have it printed in the 
deformed orthography that has been 
foisted upon the official literature of the 
N. E. A. by the spelling-reform faddists.’’ 


SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION. 


It’s summer time, and we take space 
for some holiday nonsense that isn’t all 
nonsense, but funny enough to laugh at. 
Our English is a gg stubborn in its 
irregularity. Verbs, nouns, adjectives, 
adverbs go as they please and we must 
take them as we find them. It’s ‘‘ good, 
better, best,’’ not ‘‘ good, gooder, good- 
est,’’ and ‘‘ write, wrote, written,’’ not 
‘‘ write, writed, writed’’—except for the. 
little child who has not yet learned the 
arbitrary forms. He soon learns them, 
however, and almost unconsciously. So 
with our spelling and pronunciation. 
Somebody laughs in this fashion at 


OUR ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
We'll begin with a box, and the plural is boxes; 
But the plural of ox should be oxen, not oxes, 
Then one fowl is a goose, but two are called 


geese; 
Yet the plural of moose would never be meese. 
You may find a lone mouse or a whole nest of 


mice, 
But the plural of house is houses, not hice. 
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If the plural of man is always called men, 
Why shouldn’t the plural o ~~ be called pen? 
Then cow in the plural may cows or kine; 
But a bow, if repeated, is never called bine; 
And the plural of vow is vows, never vine. 


If I speak of a foot, and you show me your feet, 
And I = you a boot, would a pair be called 
t? 


If one is a tooth, and a whole set are teeth, 
Why =" the plural of booth be called 
th ? 


If the singular’s this, and the plural is these, 
Should the plural of kiss be nicknamed as kese? 
Then one may be that, and three would be 


ose; 
Yet hat in the plural would never be hose; 
And the plural of cat is cats, and not cose. 


We speak of a brother, and also of brethren; 

But, though we say mother, we never say 
methren. 

Then masculine pronouns are he, his and 

im; 

But imagine the feminine she, shis and shim! 

So the English, I think, you all will agree 

Is the queerest old language you ever did see. 


A MISSPELLED TALE. 


A bright schoolma’am in East Des 
Moines high school, Iowa, wrote the fol- 
lowing ‘‘ Misspelled Tale’’ on the board, 
offering a prize to the first one handing 
in a correct revision. The prize offered 
was a five-cent classic, and made fun 
with the work. 


A litl boy sed: ‘‘ Mother deer, 
May Eye go out too play? 

The son is bright, the heir is clear, 
Owe! mother, don’t say neigh!”’ 


**Go fourth, my son,”’ the mother said; 
His ant sed: ‘‘ Take ewer slay, 

Your gneiss knew sled, all painted red, 
Butt dew knot lose ewer weigh.’’ 


** Ah, know!’’ he cried, and saut the street 
With hart sew ful of glee— 

The wether changed and sno and sleet 
And reign fell fierce and free. 


Threw snodrifts grate, threw wat’ry pool, 
He flue with mite and mane— 

Said he: ‘‘Though Eye wood walk by rule, 
Eye am knot write, ’tis plane. 


“Ide like too meat some kindly sole 
For hear gnu dangers weight, 

And yonder stairs a treacherous whole; 
To sloe has bin my gate. 


‘*A peace of bread, a gneiss hot stake, 
Eyed chews if Eye were home; 

This crewel fate my hart will brake, 
Eye lov not thus to Rome. 


“I’m week and pail; I’ve mist my rode!”’ 
Butt hear a carte came passed— 

He and his sled were safely toad 
Back two his home at last. 
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The foreigner who is learning English 
is on smooth ice when he finds ‘‘ ough.” 
It is one of our most uncertain combina- 
tions of letters, easily learned and always 
laughed at. 


ENGLISH AS SHE RHYMES. 


A farmer’s boy, starting to plough, 
Once harnessed an ox with a cough; 
But the farmer came out, 
With a furious shout, 
And told him he didn’t know hough. 
. Ina manner exceedingly rough 
He proceeded to bluster and blough; 
He scolded and scowled, 
He raved and he howled, 
And declared he’d have none of such stough. 
At length, with a growl and a cough, 
He dragged the poor boy to the trough, 
And ducking him in 
Till wet to his chin, 
Discharged him and ordered him ough. 
And now my short story is through— 
And I will not assert that it’s trough, 
But it’s chiefly designed 
To impress on your mind 
What wonders our spelling can dough. 
And I hope you will grant that although 
It may not be the smoothest in flough, 
It has answered its end 
If it only shall tend 
To prove what I meant it to shough. 


Here’s a moan from the guard house 

that is unique: 

Twas in a fit of childish pique, 

I struck my captain on the chique, 

He got so mad he scarce could spique, 

Then ordered me for many a wique 

To occupy this cell so blique. 

Oh, would that I had been more mique! 


Some three years ago, Dr. E. Benjamin 
Andrews, then superintendent of the 
Chicago public schools, stirred up quite 
a little tempest by his arbitrary orders as 
to how certain words should be spelled in 
the schools of that city. It naturally 
aroused much antagonism; one of the 
leading assistant superintendents, Mrs. 
Ella F. Young, resigned her position be- 
cause she would not accept this ‘‘ reform,” 
and for other satisfactory reasons. 0: 
course, Dr. Andrews was very unwise, 
and the order did not stand. The New 
York Tribune, under the head of ‘‘ How 
Tha Spel in Chicago,’’ took up his plan 
as follows: 

‘‘A despatch from Chikago yesterda sez 
that the bizniz men ther ar in favor 0 
fonetic speling. Dr. E. Benjamin Andrwz, 
the superintendent of the public skools it 
iz sed, wants the word which most pepl 
spel ‘ through’ to be spelt ‘ thru,’ but Dr. 
Andruz iz not in favor of this bekoz he 
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sez that it iz not pronounst that wa. But 
the bizniz man sez it iz pronounst just 
that wa. 

“This queschun of fonetik speling iz 
an old wun, and this iz. just wun of the 
objecshuns to the plan that everybody 
wood spel words the wa he himself pro- 
nounst them, even when he pronounst 
them rong, and so a good many pel 
could not reed what other pepl rot. Thar 
iz another objecshun to it, if it shud ever 
be used altogether, if books shud be 
printed this wa, and if pepl shud lern to 
reed this sort of stuff, tha wood not no 
how to reed the books that ar printed in 
the present wa, and so ol the books and 
ol the librariz that thar ar in the world 
toda wood be simply wast paper, for no- 
body cood reed them except skolars who 
had lerned the old wa of speling. 

“In Chikago tha propoz to chang the 
speling of ten words, as an entering wej. 
But why stop at ten? Why not chang 


them al at wuns and rit like this?’’ 

This spelling reform, introduced thus 
summarily, and for its brief tenure of 
life, into the schools, was too much for 
This is the way it 


the Chicago ews. 
celebrated the event: 


Pleze do not think 

I doo not no 
The way to spel 

And rite just so. 
I lurned the way 

That utherz lurn, 
Orthographi 

Is mine—too burn. 
If yoo shood reed 

And then shood sware 
I doo not no 

And doo not kare; 
I'm spelling az 

It sownds to yoo, 
And this is hwat So different 

Yoo ot too doo. From that in boox. 


Many years ago we saw a text-book on 
English grammar whose author spelled 
the relative pronouns in a way to suit 
himself—hwo, hwich, hwat. His con- 
science was in it. He always spelled 
these words in that way, while everything 
else, as we recall his book, was in the 
ordinary spelling. And he was right as 
to the order of sounds, but it is not good 
English ‘‘form,’’ which stubbornly trans- 
poses the first two letters to please the 
eye, making a better-looking word. This 
spelling of ‘‘what’”’ in the above lines 
recalls the old grammar, which, though 
it was a good book, was not generally 
adopted. 

A bill legalizing the spelling reform 


I want to reed 
Az utherz doo, 
I want to rite 
And speek so too; 
But this is hwat 
They say iz rite, 
So I will tri 
Too bee polite. 
Thoze funni fokes 
Hoo spel so kweer, 
Hav cum agen 
This prezzent yeer; 
And this is hwi 
Mi spelling loox 


CONFUSED NOTIONS AS TO SPELLING, 
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was recently introduced into the Massa- 
chusetts legislature. It was hardly con- 
sidered as a serious proposition. In the 
brief discussion one of the irreverent 
members said, ‘“‘If we are going to pose 
as a lot of Josh Billingses and Petroleum 
V. Nasbys I want to know it.”’ They 
laughed, and turned to the old-fashioned 
books in the horrid old spelling. In this 
connection a writer in the Boston Journal 
suggests an excellent ‘‘reform’’ in read- 
ing. To save time ‘plough both ways”’ 
as the farmers do, read one line forwards 
then backwards on the next. Much can 
be said in favor of this method, just as for 
the spelling reform, but it stands no bet- 
ter chance of adoption. These lines show 
how nicely the plan would work, though 
the period coming where it does might 
annoy some persons until they become 
accustomed toit. The printer could stand 
on his head to set every other line, which 
would make it just as easy as in the old 
fashion, though some foolish fellows 
might object to this frequent and monot- 
onous change of position. 
Mary had a little lamb 
wons sa etihw saw eceelf stI 
And everywhere that Mary went 
.og ot erus saw bmal ehT 


The worst spelling book we have ever 
seen had misspelled words to be corrected. 
It was bad because it gave the false pict- 
ure of the word, and the eye was demoral- 
ized. We want one form, and that to be 
standard, with modest freedom of choice 
in a few classes of words—as whether to 
put ¢ before 7 in centre, omit ~ in honour, 
drop me from programme, etc. Mis- 
ehievous variety of choice we do not 
want, and this deformed spelling leads 
with certainty to that result. On this 
point we have no shadow of doubt. We 
have been in the same high school, as 
pupil and teacher, for more than fifty 
years, and have never known the pupils 
to spell so badly as within the past few 
years. They do not come up so well 
grounded in spelling as heretofore, and 
we are forced in the higher grade to give 
more time, in spelling lessons and spell- 
ing contests, to this primary branch. 
Boys going out of the school should be 
reasonably good spellers. We try to em- 
phasize the fact that ‘“‘while it is no 
credit to spell well it is a disgrace to spell 
badly ’’—if one has been to school for a 
number of years. ‘This falling off on the 
part of pupils may be due in a measure 
to confused notions resulting from this 
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hurtful ‘‘spelling reform.’’ The formal 
programme of our last city institute, 
which was in the up-to-date orthography, 
has these refreshing forms: Speling, 
givn, epitaf, fysiological, wil, addres, 
proces, grafic, disciplin, principls, per- 
spectiv, sum (some), succes, litl, busines. 

he School Board of the city has, by 
unanimous vote, ordered that spelling 
shall be taught as found in the books— 
and not as recommended by philological 
societies whether in England or Amer- 
ica. We need more of the old-fashioned 
spelling-book exercise. A good spelling 
book is an essential in lower grade 
schools, along with the spelling of words 
in all branches of study. The habit of 
looking at words in the study of the 
spelling lesson, and fixing their forms, 
is very profitable. But of that we have 
already spoken. 

Our English spelling is not a thing so 
difficult as some would have us believe. 
A good dictionary within reach, good 
spelling books in use in the schools, and 
the habit of reading, will make boys and 
girls fairly good spellers. Itis a matter 


of surprise to see how few words are mis- 
spelled by persons who are accustomed to 


looking at them, writing them and think- 
ing them. You ask when they learned, 
and they don’t know. It came almost 
unconsciously. But they must be fairly 
started in childhood, and acquire the 
habit of looking at words. Others learn 
to spell with much effort. To these there 
might be some gain from the clipped and 
collapsed forms. Still others, with weak 
memory and poor eye for form, would 
never learn to spell under any system. 
The gain to the second class from substi- 
tuting the bald, uninteresting forms of 
the ‘‘ten rules’’ would be nothing as 
compared with the loss to literature in 
the sacrifice of the old word-forms to 
which the English-speakiug world is 
happily wedded and from which it will 
not be divorced. 

We are speaking now not as a fanciful 
theorist who rides a hobby, nor as a fetich 
worshipper, nor as one who looks only to 
the past and, witha Chinaman’s reverence 
for the old, can see no good in the new, 
but as a plain teacher who has grown 
older, if not old, loving books and the 
very look and touch and smell of them— 
and loving many words, as things alive 
almost, both in themselves, their form, 
their use, their history, and their limitless 
suggestion. 

he old ‘‘familiar faces’’—we love 
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them as Charles Lamb did—we will not 
have them wear a forbidding aspect—we 
will not have them marred or mutilated 
while we live—we will not have them 
changed. 





TEACHERS’ COUNTY INSTITUTES. 


THE following are the times when and the 
places at which the annual Teachers’ Institutes 
will be held for the year 1902, as reported to the 
Department of Public Instruction: 


Allegheny .. . Pittsburgh . . . Aug. 
Venango... .QOil City ... . Aug. 
Potter Coudersport . . Oct. 
Bradford . . . . Towanda. . . . Oct. 
Lehigh... Allentown... 
Schuylkill . . . Mahanoy City . 
Berks Reading .... 
Cameron... .Emporium... 
West Chester. . 
Lawrence - - New Castle... 
Northampton. . Easton 
Susquehanna . . Montrose ‘ 
Tioga Wellsboro... 
Bucks Doylestown 
Dauphin . . . . Harrisburg. . . 
Waynesburg . . 
Lackawanna . . Scranton . 
Lebanon... .Lebanon.... 
Luzerne - . Wilkes-Barre. . 
Montgomery . . Norristown. . . 
Delaware .. . Lansdowne. . ; 
Fulton McConnellsburg Nov. 
Huntingdon . . Huntingdon . . Nov. 
Lancaster .. - - - Nov. 
Nov. 
Wayne - - - Nov. 
Cambria... . . . - Nov. 
Franklin. . . . Chambersburg . Nov. 
Monroe . - - Stroudsburg . . Nov. 
Gettysburg. . . Nov. 
Mifflintown . . Nov. 
Lewistown... 
Middleburg 
- - Somerset. ... 
York 
Hollidaysburg . 
Mauch Chunk . 
Columbia - - Bloomsburg . . 
Cumberland . . Carlisle ‘ 
Montour... . Danville... 
Perry New Bloomfield. 
Wyoming .. . Tunkhannock 
Bedford ... 


Butler 
Clearfield . . Clearfield . 
. . « Lock Haven . 
ewe Cy. . 2 
. - Uniontown... 
. Indiana 
- -Muncy ... 
trland Sunbury... . 
Warren.....Watren ... 
Washington . . Washington 
Westmoreland .Greensburg . 
Armstrong . . . Kittanning. . 
Beaver 
Bellefonte . 
Crawford... . Meadville 
Jefferson . . . . Brookville . 


Northum 
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- - Dec. 29. 
- Dec. 29. 


- Dushore . 

Lewisburg . . 

eae es awe . 

Ri for 

er * Steataannie ae 
- « «Smethport . . 

Milfo ss hs 


ANNUAL CITY INSTITUTES. 
Williamsport 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Bradford 
Carbondale 


Sullivan ... 


Harrisburg 
Reading 





COLLEGE GRADUATE CERTIFI- 
CATES. 


THE following State Teachers’ Certificates 
have been issued to college graduates : 

839. Stephen G. Simpson, Easton, North- 
ampton county, Lafayette College, A. B., 
issued April 16, 1902. 

840. George Kern, Columbia, Lancaster 
county, University at Tiibingen, issued 
April 16, 1902. 

841. ww. A. Baum, Oil City, Venango 
county, Cornell University, A. B., issued 
April 22, 1902. 

842. Milton Perry Herman, Selinsgrove, 
Snyder county, Susquehanna University, 
B. S., issued y ? ril 22, 1902. 

843. Beulah a Wilson, Hoytdale, Beaver 
——. Geneva College, B. S., issued April 
28, 1902. 

844. Charles F. Bidelspacher, Muncy, 
Lycoming, county, Bucknell College, A. B., 
issued April 28, 1902. 

845. Leona Bowman, East Hickory, For- 
est county, Cornell University, A. B., issued 
April 30, 1902. 

846. Geo. L. Blackford, Edgewood Park, 
Allegheny county, Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, A. B., issued April 30, 1902. 

847. Jennie E. Brandon, Butler, Butler 
county, Grove City College, B. S., issued 
May 12, 1902. 

848. Alma Mae ie. Annville, Lebanon 
county, Lebanon Valley College, B. S., 
issued May 12, 1902. ' 

849. E. C. Hare, Hollisdaysburg, Blair 
county, Wittenberg College, A. B., issued 
May 12, 1902. 

850. Alta Grace Ellis, Braddock, Alle- 
gheny county, Oberlin College, Ph. B., issued 

ay 12, 1902. 

851. Charles mew’ | Venus, Shrewsbury, 
York county, Central Penn’a. College, B.S., 
issued May 19, 1902. 

852. Wm. M. Denison, Lanesboro, Susque- 
hanna county, Colgate College, A. B., issued 
May 20, 1902. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE CERTIFICATES. 
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853. N. H. Inman, Beaver, Beaver county, 
Waynesburg College, A. B., issued May 20, 
1902. 
"ae. Ernest W. Sipple, Downington, Ches- 
ter county, Delaware College, A. B., issued 
May 20, I902. 

855. Edward W. Romberger, White Haven, 
Luzerne county, Lafayette College, A. B., 
issued May 20, 1902. 

856. G. R. Findley, Meadville, Crawford 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 
May 20, 1902. 

857. W. H. Herbert, Allentown, Lehigh 
county, Heidelberg College, A. B., issued 
May 22, 1902. 

858. J. B. Storey, Fairview, Butler county, 
Grove City College, A. B., issued May 26, 
1902. 

859. Frances May Wormley, Harrisburg, 
Dauphin county, Elmira College, A. B., 
issued May 26, 1902. 

860. I. Howard Russell, North East, Erie 
county, Cornell University, Ph. B., issued 
May 28, 1902. 

861. M. Eloise Schuyler, Centre Hall, 
Centre county, Mount Holyoke College, 
A. B., June 9, 1902. 

862. Arthur C. Baird, McKeesport, Alle- 

heny county, Wooster University, A. B., 
issued June 9, 1902. 

863. V. L. Barbor, Wilmerding, Alle- 
gheny county, Grove City College, A. B., 
issued June 9, 1902. 

864. V. Arthur Auld, McKeesport, Alle- 
gheny county, Washington and Jefferson 

llege, A. B., issued June 9, 1902. 

865. M. S. McBane, Hookstown, Beaver 
county, Grove College, Ph. B., issued June 


» 1902, 
" 866. Wm. Howard Weiss, Summit Hill 
Carbon county, Yale College, A. B., issued 
June 9, 1902. 

867. Chas. H. Winder, Berwick, Columbia 
county, Dickinson College, Ph. B., issued 
June 9, 1902. 

868. Lulu W. Sargeant, Waynesburg, 
Greene county, Waynesburg College, A. B., 
issued June 9, 1902. 

869. Helen H. Faris, Pittsburg, ay ones 
county, Wooster University, A. B., issued 
June 9, 1902, 

870. Arthur J. Stewartson, Washington, 
Washington county, Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, B. S., issued June 13, 1902. 

871. Elmon L. Monroe, Columbus, Warren 
county, Cornell University, A. B., issued 
June 13, 1902. 

872. Sara S. Madge, Wheeler, Mercer 
county, Westminster College, A. B., issued 
June 13, 1902. 

873. Andrew Lester, Beaver Falls, Beaver 
county, Washington and Jefferson College, 
A. B., issued June 13, 1902. 

874. Oscar E. Good, Progress, Dauphin 
county, Lebanon Valley College, A. B., is- 
sued June 17, a. 

875. Ira K. Frankenfield, Haycock Run, 
Run, Bucks county, Franklin and Marshall 
College, A. B., issued June 17, 1902. 
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Hints.—To give increased power, smoothness, and 
flexibility to the voice, nothing is better than daily 
practice on the scale and short exercises in vocalizing, 
which is adapting vowels to musical sounds. This 
should always be preceded by a breathing exercise, 
the breath being detained in the lungs until it is 
needed in singing. This also gives neatness and ac- 
curacy. Children, like older people, have a tendency 
to fall into a lazy, slovenly habit of sliding from one 
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tone to the next. Before teaching singing by note, it 
is advisable to teach a good many little songs by note, 
in order to bring the children’s voices into unison. 
Some professors of music assert that all songs should 
be learned in this way before the syllables or scale 
names are applied; but our experience has led us to 
adopt the contrary opinion. Singing by note is to 
music what phonic spelling is to reading. Singing 
by note is not learned so rapidly when the practice 





LITTLE BIRDIE IN THE TREE. 


Lively. 


1. Lit - tle red-bird 


P. P. Buss. “ Toe Crarm.”” 
Per, Jonn Cuurcn & Co., Cincinnati. 


aa 
in the tree, In the tree, In the tree, Lit -tle red-bird in the tree, 


2. Lit - tle snow-bird in the tree, In the tree, In the tree, Lit - tle snow-bird in the tree, 


Sing a song to me. Sing a- 


Sing a song to me. 


Sing a-bout the bird-swing On the tree-top tall. 
When you go there call-ing, Do your children ery? 


In the tree, In the tree, 


Little blue-bird in the tree, in the tree, in the tree, 
Little blue-bird in the tree, sing a song to me; 
Sing about the mountain, sing about the sea, 

Sing about the steamboats—Is there one for me? 


bout the 
Sing a- bout the cloud-land Way off in 


t-tle bird-ie 


the gar - den 


the 


ro - ses On 


@- -@- 


—— 


bird-ie 
bird-ie, 


sa 


iit - tle 


in the tree, 
Lit - tle i 


in the tree, 


in the tree,Sing a song to me. 


Little blackbird in the tree, in the tree, in the tree, 
Little blackbird in the tree, sing a song to me; 
Sing about the farmer planting corn and beans, 
Sing about the harvest—I know what that means. 





consists mostly of songs, as when the teacher calls 
for tones not associated with any tune. A child may 
learn to sing a tune by note, just as he learns a sen- 
tence by hearing it read; he may or may not be fa- 
miliar with the words which compose it. So he may 
learn a tune perfectly, and still be unable to give a 
single separate sound in it. I would make this em 





skipping as rapidly as possible from one note to an- 
other. Beating time is of the greatest importance and 
should be mechanical. The child must have some- 
thing tangible to guide him. Two-part time is the 
simplest and can be accurately beat by the youngest 
child in our public schools. This can be followed 
by three-part, four-part, and six-part time. As soon as 


phatic: there should be a great deal of practice in | it is practicable there may be singing in two parts. 





